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NYLON CLEATS STEEL PLATES IN FOAM RUBBER,. NYLON REIN- ONE-PIECE OUTSIDE OAK LEATHER 
FABRIC LINED FORCING TAPES COUNTER POCKETS OUT-SOLES are 


STEEL-TIPPED HEEL AND SOLE. 
boltand SOCK LINERS are lightweight... have specially treated Viscol-treated for 


for extra-light- Sure-Lock’ 
forextracomfort. stretch resistant. leather counters extra life. 


weight washer assembly 


RAWLINGS FLEETFOOT 
FOOTBALL SHOES 
BETTER 


The finest materials, expert craftmanship, and close attention to 
manufacturing details. That’s what makes Rawlings Fleetfoot shoes better. They’re 
made on exclusive, specially designed Fleetfoot lasts for snug, firm support and 
free-flexing fit that gives players sure footing at all times. 
Check the many advantages of Fleetfoot shoes. 
See why Fleetfoot shoes are known for quality—preferred 
each year by more of the top schools and colleges. 


(Rawlings 


“The Finest In The Field!" | 


St. Lovis New York Los Angeles Dallas Chicago : 
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MODEL X8F MODEL X24F 


MODEL XF 

Football's finest game shoe. Select Yellow- Blueback Kangaroo uppers. 100% Select tanned athletic Leather up- 
back Kangaroo uppers, 100% Nylon Nylon stitched. Goodyear welt. pers, 100% Nylon stitched. Good- 
stitched. Goodyear welt construction. Sizes One-piece outside counter pockets. year welt construction. Available 
6-13, D and E widths. Sizes 6-13, D and E widths. in regular and extra-large sizes. 
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TIMES SQUARE TO THE GOLDEN GATE . 


AGAIN IN 1998-99, EVERY MAJOR BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT IS BEING PLAYED ON Miyard 














- 
ore than 15,000 of America’s finest arenas and 
gyt mnasiums eve-this in common: the light, smooth, no-glare, non- 
slip,jlong-wearing beauty of Hillyard’s “Finish for 
Champions”! Players and spectators see every play clearly. Perfect for televising. 


REFINISHED WITH yes TROP TIY-Ready for N.C.A.A. Finals 





Kentucky Fair and Exposition Center 








NCAA Regionals 
‘ Cow Palace, 
NCAA Finals Nat’l. Men’s AAU ‘inal Nat'l. Women’s AAU San Francisco. 















Denver Auditorium _ Municipal Aud., Municipal Aud K. U., Lawrence, Ks. 
Arena : $0 : St. Joseph, Mo Northwestern, 
Evanston, Ill. 
North Carolina 


Charlotte 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Hillyard “Maintaineer®” is your Stew ee een en ween ee 
expert Gym Floor Care Consultant, HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. P-1 


“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 





Please have the local Hillyard Maintaineer show me how 
easily |, too, can have a TROPHY Championship Gym Floor. 








Name 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
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FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION | 
With the basketball season barely over, three members of the University 
of Wichita basketball team have already started the post-season weight 
training program described by Dr. R. L. 


Wickstrom on page 38. 





A Look At This Issue and a Glance Ahead 


We are pretty proud of this—the largest April issue 
in our history, and the third largest issue of all time. 
Although only a few states permit spring practice, 
we are devoting a third of our articles to football 
because even if the “knocking of heads” is prohibited, 
it is time to plan mentally for next fall’s campaign. 
The article, Do’s and Dont’s for Pitchers,” presents 
pictorially some mighty valuable tips for the school- 


boy pitcher. Also among the illustrated articles is 


that gem by Arne Arnesen. As will be noted, both 
strob and sequence pictures are used, The sequence 
shows Don Bragg, the new indoor pole vault record 
holder, We would also like to point out the true 
national flavor of this issue, in that 16 different states 
are represented among the 18 authors, Next month 
we lead off the football articles with a superbly illus- 
trated one on the technique of pulling and trapping 
linemen. Also next month the final number of the 
current “For Your Bulletin Board” series will appear. 
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Team regulars... back for the new season... 


FAMOUS SPOT-BILT BASEBALL SHOES 
IN GENUINE AUSTRALIAN KANGAROO 


... featuring Hydol Treated Deluxe Leather e All Nylon-Stitched Uppers 
e Leather Vamp Linings e Outside Counter Pockets e Canvas Covered 
Sponge Rubber Insole Linings e Solid Copper Rivets 





Here’s the best investment your team can make... in quality, comfort, increased speed 
; and skill. Spot-Bilt baseball shoes are the choice of more coaches and players than any 
j other brand . . . at high schools and colleges throughout the country, and in the major 
leagues. The best in baseball . . . since 1898. 
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MAGIC 
FLEECE 
SOCKS... 


for the 
team 
whose 
coach 


demands 


perfection! 


The Tops in Socks 
for Winning Teams 
Across the Nation! 


* #93 Wool-Nylon-Rayon 
cotton-core yarn con- 
struction — white. With 
elastic Sta-Up top. Sizes 
9-15. 

*k #90 Same as 93 except 
with straight top. 


* #94 Same as 93, with 
2%” elastic Sta-Up top. 


Featured by leading 
sporting goods dealers 


ROCKFORD 


TEXTILE MILLS, INC. 
McMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 





| choice for All-American in 1951, is 


| while 471 schools with 24,000 partici- in Edmonton June 22-26. The Janu 
| and of a total estimated 59,200 par- football. The desire to own and driv: 


| president of the Ivory System, Inc., high school football was declining. ! 
died on February 25 due to compli- (Continued on page 70) 








HIS month’s “quote of the month” cations resulting from a fall suffered | 

comes from the widely syndicated in his office. Mr. Lynch was vitally 
columnist, Dr. George W. Crane: interested in boys and his country and 
“Football teaches them play. It also he served both. His yard, from the 
gives the boys excellent physical drill, last snow in spring until the first snoy 
which in itself is admirable health in- in fall, was a scene of neighborhood 
surance for longer life. And it mean- boys’ baseball and football leagues 
while broadens the boy’s perspective many of which used equipment don 


| so he is not a narrow, horn-rimmed_ ated by their host. During the wa 


glasses introvert all his life with little he worked voluntarily with 4! 
contact with reality. We’d have far branches of the services in helping | 
better teachers and preachers if they them to establish athletic equipment | 
had all played football or engaged in reconditioning programs. To his so1 
other competitive athletics during Tom, Jr., and his many loyal em 
high school and college.” . . . Don ployees we extend our sympathy. 
Coleman, practically a unanimous s #« @ 


sssistant football coach at Flint, Mich- IGHT years ago the first state-wide 
igan, Central High School . . . Min- gymnastic meet was held in Ill 
nesota school administrators take vio- inois with only eight schools partici 
lent exception to the statement that pating. Today there are 32 schools 
basketball is the “king of sports.” taking part in the activity, and there 
Judging from recent figures within would be more but for a shortage of 
that state, they have good basis for trained coaches . . . For the benefit 
such disagreement. Among the mem- of our Canadian subscribers, we would 
bers of the Minnesota High School like to mention that the Biennial N 
League, 486 schools with an estimated tion Convention of the Canadiar 
10,000 boys comprising the interschol- Association for Health, Physical Edi 
astic teams competed in basketball, cation, and Recreation will be hel 
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pants compete in football. The state ary 1958 issue contained the results o! 
sponsors competition in twelve sports a nation-wide survey on high school | 


ticipants, 40 per cent compete in foot- a car was cited as the most importan! 


ball . . . Tom Lynch, founder and reason why participant interest i 
lf 
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UNIVERSAL 
Portable Steel Bleachers 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 
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CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 





UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 
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Pennant? 


To give you an opportunity to judge the outstanding performance that 
is built into every Pennsylvania Pennbilt Basketball we are making you 
the following unprecedented offer: 

On each VP-70 Varsity Pack (containing three tan PB-6 and one yellow 
PB-6Y Pennbilt basketballs and a four ball fabric carrying bag) pur- 
chased from your school supplier we will arrange to have you billed for 
$10.00 OFF regular INSTITUTIONAL PRICE upon presentation of 
CERTIFICATE? to dealer. 

Here’s your chance to save money and get the best in an already proved, 
rubber cover, Nygen carcass basketball ... approved for official intercollegiate 
and interscholastic games. 


* Clip and send in form at bottom of back of this page for CERTIFICATE authorizing you to receive 
$10.00 OFF Pennsylvania Varsity Packs when presented to your school dealer 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 
DIVISION OF THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 








OPEN LETTER T0 GOAGHES 


For several years we have been talking to you about the many 
advantages of Pennsylvania rubber-constructed basketballs... 
longer life, quality materials, truer bounce, better rebounds, economy 
and player acceptance. Recently some very interesting statistical data 
was developed, which, we know, will be of great interest to you in 
your constant effort to turn out winning teams. Over 92% of basket- 
balls sold are rubber constructed . . . this indicates that almost without 
exception every young player learns with a rubber-constructed ball. 
Now consider the constantly rising game scores — how do you account for the increased 
skills which contribute to these higher scores? Granted, improved coaching technique 
certainly has been a very important factor, but here’s something else to consider — 
the more basketball a boy plays, the 
greater his skill. And what has enabled 


























youngsters to make “‘back-yard” bas- ac 
ketball a year ’round sport? The ad- 
vent of quality rubber-constructed _— 
basketballs like Pennsylvania. = 
Countless coaches have told us of their oS 
success in cashing in on the experience ” 

65 


young players had with rubber-con- 
structed basketballs. It just makes 55 
sense to keep them using the type of 

ball they learned with! Why change 

when a boy makes varsity? There are enough techniques a coach must develop in 
his players without worrying about player-acceptance of a new kind of ball. 

Draw your own conclusion — shouldn’t you order a supply of Pennsylvania basket- 
balls for the coming season? 

Send in the completed form below. We will send your $10.00 Savings Certificate by 
return mail. 

















1940 1945 1950 1955 1957 
AVERAGE GAME SCORES 
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i THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY i 
i PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION § 
j BOX 951 AKRON, OHIO § 
. Send me my $10.00 Savings Certificate and complete in- i 
' formation on how to take advantage of this offer: : 
I Name i 
I i 
} School i 
Add ; 
' ress i 
City State 
p My Athletic Supply Dealer is: i 
City State 
Signed , 
] i 
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Teaching the 
orehand Stroke 


By AL ROBINSON 
Tennis Coach, Plant City, Florida, High School 


MONG tennis instructors, it is 
A generally accepted that the fore- 
hand stroke is the first one that 
should be taught. The forehand grip 
and the stroke are the easiest and the 
most natural to learn. All other grips 
for the different strokes can be taught 
by using the forehand grip as a basis. 
This stroke gives the player one that 
he can use in hitting practically all 
balls. After learning this stroke 
thoroughly, then the player enjoys 
playing, and develops the desire to 
learn all he can about the game. 

In many instances, tennis instruc- 
tors find that in teaching the fore- 
hand stroke, some players who have 
been playing without proper instruc- 
tion have developed unsound habits. 
These habits have to be changed be- 
fore the right techniques can be 
taught and learned in the forehand 
stroke. 

In this article, we have tried to 
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break the forehand stroke down in a 
simple, clear, and detailed manner. 

Why is the forehand stroke so im- 
portant? It is a basic stroke. Its pur- 
pose is to return a ball that comes to 
the forehand side of the court, after 





L ROBINSON took his under- 

graduate work at Florida 
Southern College and then began 
his coaching career at Plant City 
where he coached basketball: and 
presently assists in football as well 
as serving as tennis coach. 











it has bounced once. The forehand 
stroke should be used to keep the ball 
deep and near the opponent’s base- 
line. 

A player assumes the forehand grip 
by shaking hands with the racket 
while the racket head is perpendicular 
to the court. In assuming a comfort- 
able grip, the V formed by the base 
of the thumb and the forefinger 
should point over the right shoulder 
(Illustration 1). 

Illustration 6 shows the ready po- 
sition of the player when he is wait- 
ing for the ball to come to his side of 
the net. The racket should be held 
across his body in a diagonal position. 
His knees should be relaxed and his 
weight should be on the balls of his 
feet. Then he is ready to go to the 
ball. 

The position of the player's feet is 
relative to executing this shot suc- 
cessfully. His feet should be parallel 
to the net and pointing to the right 
sideline, or at least they should be 
diagonal to the net (Illustration 2). 

A player's hips and shoulders are 





also rotated one-half turn to the right 
so that his left shoulder is pointing 
to the net. His arm should be held 
straight and relaxed, hanging from 
the shoulder. The player’s elbow must 
be kept straight, but not tense (Illus- 
tration 3). The racket head is held 
up at the same height as the player's 
wrist or slightly above his wrist. This 
position prevents him from swinging 
in a perpendicular motion (Illustra- 
tion 3). His wrist is cocked in a back- 
ward position, relaxed and not over- 
tensed. This action prevents the play- 
er from making a stiff arm stroke and 
gives the stroke more zip and smooth- 
ness (Illustration 3). The player 
should relax his body during the 
stroke. Considerable relaxation is 
made possible by flexing the knees. 
As the ball is approached, a di- 
agonal step should be taken with the 
front foot toward the ball and the 
net. When this diagonal step is taken, 

















the player’s front shoulder should be 
lowered slightly, and his shoulder 
muscles should come into action to 
pull or throw the arm and racket 
through the ball in a parallel plane 
to the court (Illustration 4). 

During this stroke the speed from 
the beginning to the end must be 
constant, Acceleration at any point 
in the stroke will throw the timing 
off and ruin the smoothness of the 
stroke (Diagram 1). 


(> $-G—o 


DIAG. | 














The player must keep the ball well 
away from his body so that his elbow 
will not become bent and disrupt the 
stroke. This bend of the elbow lessens 
the power of the stroke and the player 
does not receive the full, free, smooth 
stroke desired. With a bent elbow 
he is only hitting with his forearm. 
On the average, the ball is four to 
four and one-half feet away from his 
body when hit, the racket head is 
perpendicular to the court at ball 


contact, and the ball is hit flat. Play- 
ing too close to the ball will also cause 
the player to straighten his knees 
and pull away from it. 

Another important factor which 
governs and concerns many of the 
components of this stroke is keeping 
the eyes on the ball at all times. A 
player should see that the ball hits 
the strings of the racket before he 
looks up to see where the ball went 
or where his opponent is. He should 
watch the ball while his opponent is 
stroking it to determine its direction, 
speed, height over the net, depth, 
and spin. Watching the ball is very 
important so that the player can be 
in the proper position at the right 
time. He must determine quickly 
whether he will play the ball as it 
rises from the court, at the top of 
its bounce or as it descends from its 
highest bounce. If possible, it is best 
to play the ball at the top of its 
bounce or as it rises (Diagram 2). 

The player’s backswing must be 
made in plenty of time so that he 
can get set as much as possible be- 
fore hitting the ball. He should bring 
the racket straight back, and back 
through the ball when hitting it. He 
should adjust to the ball by moving 
his body or bending his knees. In 
the circular swing or stroke, the player 
brings the racket back in a circular 
motion, and then has to swing level 
when he is hitting the ball. The 
trouble many players have in execut- 
ing the circular swing is that they 
either swing down or up in hitting 
the ball, making control in hitting it 
erratic. Proper backswing can _ be 
made successfully through good eye 
and ball coordination which tells him 
when to begin his backswing and 
where to move. The racket should be 
brought straight back to the proper 
hitting position. A straight back and 
straight-through stroke will enable 
the player to speed up his game and 
improve his control (Illustration 4). 
Diagram 6 shows a bad habit which 
can develop through the use of a 
circular swing. 

As the racket starts its flight or 
movement toward the ball, the play- 
er’s wrist should lead the racket head 
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DIAG. 2C 














up to a point just before it makes 
contact with the ball. When the racker 
head makes contact with the ball, the 
player's wrist becomes firm and re 
mains firm throughout the remainder 
of the stroke, and does not flick after 


contact with the ball. It has been 
proved, that on contact with the 
racket a tennis ball remains there for 
a distance of approximately six inches 
If there is not a continued and smooth 
stroke, the ball will not be kept in 
controlled play (Illustration 2). 

If a player’s shoulder muscles are 
used as they should be in pulling or 
throwing the racket through the ball 
his wrist becomes firm but not tense 
as the racket head makes contact with 
the ball. Power comes through strong 
contraction of the shoulder muscle 
more than from the elbow becaus 
of the difference in the length of the 
lever. As this stroke is made, the play 
ers shoulders and hips are rotate 
one-half turn to insure smooth strok 
ing (Illustration 5). 

His knees must be kept flexed. 4 
the stroke is executed, the player 
weight is shifted from the rear to th 
front foot, and during this stroke hi 
feet should be kept in constant cot 
tact with the court, thus giving addet 
power. A mistake many players often 
make is taking the rear foot "P dur 
ing the stroke, or before the follow 
through has been completed. 

Flexing the knees during the trai 
fer of weight tends to flatten th 
swing and thus avoids the tendeno 
to scoop or lift the ball. 

If a player straightens his kneé 
the stroking plane will be change 
and the timing thrown off. Ti 
movement usually causes him not l 
hit the ball in the center of the rackt 
By straightening his knees, he pub 
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(Concluded on page 64) 
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HELMETS. The an- 
swer to the problem 
of head protection... 
Wilson helmets of 
Etholite plastic—spe- 
cifically compounded 
for use in helmets. Ex- 
clusive composite air- 
lite cellular and Latex 
Foam rubber. 


RIB PADS—HIP 
PADS. Here's the ul- 
timate in blocking and 
tackling protection, for 
here are pads that stay 
in place. They're “mo- 
tion-molded" SHOK- 
GARD” to give pro- 
tection when the player 
is running at full speed 
as well as when he's 
standing still. 





UNIFORMS Tailored 
to fit the game, of the 
finest fabrics available, 
Wilson uniforms are 
Stadium-smart. Long 
years have gone into 
patterns that are snug 
enough to fit well yet 
provide complete free- 
dom. os 


And Coach, if you haven't received your copies 
of the 1959 Wilson Football Uniform and Equip- 
ment brochures, drop a card to the School and 
College Dept., River Grove, Illinois. 





















FOOTBALL ~ 
SHOES. The last 
that's first on every 
field...it's Wilson's, 
of course. Goodyear 
Welt construction 
affords lighter weight, 
greater flexibility, and 
perfect balance. 
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Win With 


Wilson 


prow. head, to toe- 


For assured protection—for smart 
appearance, coaches everywhere know 
there is no finer football equipment than 
that which bears the Wilson label. 


SHOULDER PADS.Only Wilson offers 
the T-Square design. Perfect protection 
for all vital shoulder areas, yet affords 
complete freedom of movement. Padded 
with “high shock" Ensolite. T-Square de- 
sign provides perfect, positive contact 
for blocks and tackles. 


FOOTBALL. The great Wilson TD®... 
the “ball of fame." It's first with size con- 
trol—first with shape retention. Here's 
surer ball handling in all weather with the 
TD's “positive contact" leather. The grip 
is tanned into the leather! 


THIGH GUARDS— 
KNEE PADS. These 
vital protection areas 
have not been over- 
looked by Wilson's 
designers. They're 
SHOK-GARD® 
padded to protect— 
designed to fit. 








Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 


(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., inc.) ' 












Rule Blocks 
for Formations 
Utilizing Traps 


By CLEO CORDELL 


Football Coach, Paramount, California, High School 


ULE blocking is more adaptable 
to systems that do not pull guards 
or trap block. The football staff at 
Paramount High School was con 
cerned with this problem because the 
formation we use depends upon the 
ability to trap block in every hole. 
We have spent considerable time 
working with various rule block sys- 
tems and have discarded them be- 
cause they failed to meet our needs. 
The system we now use is simple to 
teach and permits trap blocking in 
each hole. It consists of two sets of 
rules: 1. blocking on plays where the 
guards do not pull; and 2. blocking 
on plays where either or both guards 
pull. 

Our first set of blocking rules is for 
plays in which the guards do not pull. 
The linemen have three options: |. 
head, 2. gap, and 3. back. 

Diagram | shows the head option 
or first choice. 

The gap option or second choice is 
used if there is no man head-up (Dia 
gram 2). 

Diagram 3 shows the back option 
or third choice if there is no player 
head-up and no man is in the gap. 

The off-side tackle and end will al 
ways convoy downfield. If they can 
not get in front of the ball-carrier, 
then they will peel back and cut off 
pursuit as shown in Diagram 4. 

The second set of rules applies to 
plays in which the guards pull for 
trapping assignments. When the 
guards pull, the rule change is sim- 
ple to teach. The letter A is assigned 
to the on-side guard and the letter O 





FTER competing at the Univer- 

sity of Kentucky, Cleo Cordell 
received his master’s degree from 
San Diego State. Then he coached 
for three years at Mountain Empire 
High School, Campo, California, 
and another three years at Colton, 
California, before going to Para- 
mount four years ago. This past 
season his team was undefeated 
and untied through nine regular 
games, losing in the play-off 14-13. 
Cordell is presently serving as pres- 
ident of the Southern California 
Football Coaches Association. 





r ——y 








to the off-side guard. These letters 
A and O, mean that the guard desig 
nated will pull and trap to the outside 
of the hole or lead interference. Dia 
gram 5 shows the A and O guards 

When a trap block is desired and 
the quarterback calls an A or O block 
the designated guard will pull and 
block the man on or to the outside ol 
the hole. The rule blocking for the 
balance of the linemen will ther 
change from head, gap, back, as dis 
cussed previously, to gap, head, and 
back. 

Diagram 6 shows the option or first 
choice. 

If there is no man in the inside gap 
the head option or second choice 
shown in Diagram 7 is used. 

As shown in Diagram 8, the back 
option or third choice is used if thert 
is no player in the gap or head-up 
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COACH YOUR TEAM TO BETTER PLAY 


USE 


FUNDAMENTAL FOOTBALL DRILLS 


600 Feet of sound 16mm film — Running time 16 min. 
Produced by 
WARREN GIESE and the University of 
South Carolina Coaching Staff and Players 


FIFTEEN PROGRESSIVE FOOTBALL DRILLS 


to teach 
1. BLOCKING—TJ/ie First Requirement of Winning Offen- 
sive Football 


Option Block, Shoulder Blocking, Blocking Lineback- 
ers, Trap Blocking 


2. TACKLING—ZJhe Basis of a Sound Defense 


Full speed form tackling vs. 
Head-on mechanical equipment 
High, Hard, and Head-on 


‘ The 90° Drill 
te Decision Drill 





Gamecock Drill 
Gamecock Plus (A fine morale-builder) 


3. DELIVERING A BLOW—On every play IT’S HIT-OR BE 
HIT. The player delivering the aggressive blow 
is usually the winner. 

Two-on-One Form Drill 
Linebacker reaction drill 
Lineman reaction drill 


King of the Hill (The hard-nosed boys who help you 
win will enjoy this one). 


4. THE ALL-PURPOSE DRILL—Uses all the Fundamentals 
taught in the previous 14 teaching drills. 


¢ Great for out-of-season study by both coaches and players. 


Gang 


e Years of use assistance for little more than the cost of a good pair 
of shoulder pads. 


e Ideal to teach Varsity, JV, Frosh, and Midgets the Fundamentals 
of Winning Football. 


e An extra coach off the field. 
$40.00 Black & White Sound ° $75.00 Color and Sound 


order today from 
HEAD FOOTBALL COACH, WARREN GIESE 
Athletic Department, Univ. of South Carolina 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


a 
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The Game of Pickle 
As a Baseball 
Practice Drill 


By GLENN G. DAHLEM 


pa of the best preliminary warm- 
up drills for a baseball practice 
session is the game commonly referred 
to as pickle or run the bases. 


that base to the other baseman and 
back again, or at any other time a 
steal appears possible. Regular base- 
ball rules apply, and the boys should 








The competitive nature of the 
game is achieved by allowing each 
player three outs, during which time 
he keeps track of his successful steals, 
After each player has run, the bo) 
who has the most steals to his credit 
is declared the winner. 

When beginning practice in the 
spring, it is advisable for the players 
to wear tennis shoes rather than 
spikes, and clothing with long pant 
legs and sleeves, to avoid spikings and 
sliding burns. Although baseball 
gloves are used, a soft and lively rub. 
ber ball is preferred, to avoid head 
injuries through beaning, and to 
make the players catch with two 
hands for quicker throwing. 

Four normal play situations ar 
shown in Diagrams | through 4 

Pickle will develop good offensiv. 
and defensive base play, and the fol 
lowing coaching tips are suggested: 

Offense: 1. Get a good lead. 2. A 
ylayer should not let the defense 
sae when he is going; he should 
fake and go back on occasion. 3. Once 
a player starts, he should never look 
back. 4. A player should be able to 
slide each way. His decision should 
be made after watching the baseman 
prepare to receive the ball. 5. Hustle 
for the extra base in case of a wild 
throw. 6. If a player is caught in a 


This game is effective when it is be encouraged to lead off, bluff pickle, he should hustle back and stay 
ahead of the ball. He must be able to 

ae react quickly to get past a chasing de. 

X piglet SAL -" ee ae tenet ct ew ee xX fender. 7. Work on the fast start, the 











O O 











slide, the bluff. and other techniques 
(Diagram 5). 


Oiae.t Diag. 3 Defense: 1. Keep the ball moving so 
the runner cannot get set. 2. Mix in 
played with groups of three boys. throws, and in general keep their ad- -_ occasional fake throw »~ keep the 
runner cautious. 3. The first throw 


Two bases are placed from 30 to 40 
feet apart on a grassy surface. One 
player covers each base, while the 








versaries guessing. 
Pickle contains the three essentials 
of a good drill: it is a fine condi- 

















should be shoulder high, slightly « 
the throwing arm side of the receiver 




















Then the return throw should be 
ankle high, on base for a tag. Hold 
 - 2 agibae ee a—X pS ae geese K aaa prs low over the front . cn bas 
Ff | _—_—_ and place the tag to meet the incom 
O i, SOP SS C) ing hand or foot of the runner. 5. B 
O alert to cover the other player's bas 
ASue Diag. 4 on a ball that gets away. 6. Run a man 
in a pickle back to the base he o 
third player is designated as the first tioner; it teaches certain fundamental cupied previously. While one bas 
runner, The runner attempts to steal skills, in this case running, throwing, man covers his base, the other chases A 
the base opposite from where he be- sliding, and base coverage; and it is using a fake to keep the runner if t 
gan, generally going while a throw played competitively, thus stimulat- trouble. 7. Know coverage, footwork st 
is passing from the player covering ing player interest and enthusiasm. fakes, and situations (Diagram 6) ti 
- st 
<> . ¥ 
a 2 
CSoine) 
= of 
C] TAG@aqING) 
TH ( 
<> > FO GLYOFF-RETURN) (Seren) 
Dine. 5 Dias. G 
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FIRST SPRAY-ON TAPE REMOVER 


Bike’s new formula does the cleanest job yet 


f 


y 


ye 


The only completely safe formula— 
non-irritating, no dangerous fumes, no fire hazard 


All you do is press the button. Put- 
ting on tape remover has never been 
so easy. And never before has the 
tape come off so clean. 

But, Bike’s new remover doesn’t 
stop with the tape. It does a thor- 
ough job—from cleansing the 


of trainers supplies... 


From the world’s most complete line 8 
sold only by Sporting Goods Dealers. 


for April, 1959 


of removing all the sticky tape residue 


wound to washing away every bit 
of sticky, adhesive residue. Bike 
doesn’t hurt the skin, even after re- 
peated application. And it’s abso- 
lutely non-flammable — never a 
risk. Try the improved Bike Tape 
Remover in the new spray-on can. 


Tee KENDALL company In 12-0z. aerosol 
BIKE WEB SALES DIVISION : and 1-gallon cans 






































|* these days of reading or keying 
defenses, it is becoming more difli- 
cult for the offense to outnumber the 
defense at the point of attack or to 
have a pass completed for good yard- 
age. Stereotyped offenses, which virtu- 
ally telegraph intentions, must be 
eliminated in order to get ahead of 
the defense. 

In spite of the fact that only the 
offensive players know where the play 
will hit, quite often plays are piled up 
at the line of scrimmage or passes are 
knocked down. The reading or key- 
ing of certain offensive players by the 
defense makes these maneuvers pos- 
sible. 

Let us consider the popular Okla- 
homa 5-4 (Diagram 1) and see what 
can be done by the offense to mini- 
mize the defensive effort. In the Okla- 
homa 5-4 defense, the deep safeties 
and the corner backers kev the ends. 
The defensive ends key the near-side 
halfback. The inside linebackers key 
the guards. The middle guard and 
ilefensive tackles play reaction to the 
men in front of them. Considering 
each of these offensive positions, we 
will explain briefly what the defen- 
sive reactions should be, and then list 
several means the offense can use to 
render these actions worthless. 





Defeating 
“Reading’ 





Defenses 


By DON J. BOUCHER 


Assistant Football Coach, Paramount, California, High School 


As a rule, the safety and the corne: 
backer are 


the safety and corner backer will play 


a pass. If the end blocks, they both 


come up to stop a running play. 


An end’s efforts to disrupt the de- 
fense could be executed in this man: 
ner. On running plays, he may be 


required to block a deep safety. In 


running his assignment, he could fake 
a pass pattern, and then cut down hig 
defender before this player is able tof 


9 


react to a running play (Diagram 2). 
An end could be assigned to block 
the defensive end or tackle for two 
or three counts, and then release and 
run his pattern past the safety man 
who is coming up to stop the expected 


running play (Diagram 3). The off. 


side end may run his pattern to the 
outside of the safety, behind the cor- 
ner backer, and break free if the de- 
fensive backs are slow in rotating to 


the flow of the play (Diagram 4). 


The halfbacks are keyed by the 
defensive end. If the halfback dives, 
the end comes down the line rapidly. 
If the halfback goes awav, the end 
checks for reverses, and then rotates 


instructed to watch the 
end. If he releases and goes downfield, 


through the defensive backfield to be 
a safety man. 
These players may keep the defens 


from knowing whether or not a play 


is to be a pass or run either inside 


or outside, Rather than being wasted 
as fakers, the halfbacks can be used 


to great advantage as blockers. On a 
outside play, the halfback can be as 
signed to block the end in. This 
would place considerable pressure ot 
the end, especially if there is a pull 
ing guard coming at him (Diagram 5 
On the inside plays, the halfback can 
be responsible for faking a block at 
the end, and then taking out the cor. 
ner backer (Diagram 6). In order to 
confuse the defense further, a halfback 
can be used as a pass receiver after 
faking blocks at the end and the cor 
ner backer. After the fakes, the half 
back can cut out to the flat zone where 
no one is able to cover him adequate 
ly (Diagram 7). If the corner backer 
starts to play him for a pass, the half- 
back will never have to touch th 
corner backer to take him out of the 
play effectively (Diagram 8). By tak 
ing a flanking position outside the 
defensive end, the halfback will be a 
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ManMaker’s Pop Up 
, Pr Tackling Machine 


I A New Approach To Tackling And Blocking 





Tackle or block the dummy to the 
ground. It will move right back into 
the next man. 


LO be 





fense 
play 
nside 
asted 
used 
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REQUIRES TACKLER TO KEEP EYES OPEN. 
DEVELOPS AGILITY IN FOOTWORK. 





PATENT PENDING 





where 


This @ $245.00 F.O.B. THRALL, TEXAS—Complete with dummy—We ship now—The Man- 
“a Maker Pop Up tackling and blocking machine was declared to be the most chal- 
Le lenging football equipment displayed at ‘The Coach of the Year Coaching Clinic” 
+a at Dallas, Texas. 
a It has to develop better tackling — It’s like live bait! 
{back 
1 
after 
1 Two Make A Team—When They Are ManMaker's 





juate- sy Poe ees 


“') ManMaker's 


of the 
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MACHINE 


OFFENSE — DEFENSE 
TIMING — CHARGING — SPEED 
SHIVERS — SPINS and ROLL-OUTS 
PURSUIT and AGILITY DRILLS 


Proudly priced @ $230.00 F.O.B. THRALL, TEXAS (Less Platform Boards) 





PAT. PENDING 


The Original — First 7-Place Sled Ever Sold in America 


Short films available for 48-hour loan on either machine. 
— DEALERS EVERYWHERE — 
Send All Inquiries Direct to: 


Man Maker 


FOOTBALL MACHIb 








— Up to 3 Years to Pay — 
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GIVE YOUR TEAM 

THE ADVANTAGES 
OF THIS NEW 
AND BETTER SHOE 


e top speed... 
e top action... 
® top traction 


THE NEW BOB COUSY “P-F” 
Basketball shoe worn, tested, 
approved and autographed by 
Bob Cousy. 


‘‘lam proud to have my name on the new ‘Bob Cousy 
Basketball Shoe. I have worn and tested these shoes 
for several months under the fast, rugged playing 
conditions of professional basketball and found them 
completely satisfactory. The new sole design gives 
quick-action, ‘Stop and Go’ traction in all directions. 
And “P-F” helps to reduce foot and leg muscle strain. 
I highly recommend them as the best all-round shoes 
I have ever worn.’’ 


Ask your sporting goods dealer 
COACHES: Ask your dealer about these coaching aids— to show you samples of the new 
Basketball Movie . . . Bob Cousy Basketball Booklets . . . Bob Cousy shoe. Place your order 


Foul Shooting Record Charts. NOW when buying your basket- 
ball equipment for delivery next 


fall...or write to Watertown 
72, Mass. 
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/” BASKETBALL SHOE 
IMPROVEMENTS IN YEARS! 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 


(Registered and Patent applied for) 


A molded sole with quick, 
positive traction for 


“STOP and GO” 


fast action in all directions. An 
entirely new concept of outsole 
design, based on the principle 
of—MORE SOLE CONTACT 
WITH THE FLOOR! 





for 
MADE ONLY IN BEGoodrich AND Hood BRANDS 


for April, 1959 












































































TAKE YOUR PICK! constant threat as a blocker or as a — 
from this great line-up of pass receiver. Use of the man in mo- 
tion should certainly not be over- 


RONALD SPORTS BOOKS) cot: {oJ 
| Vv 


The guards are usually keyed by 











yp 3 the inside linebackers. If a guard O 
\ | shows pass protection blocking, the &) O 
\ | linebackers cover the hook zones, If ¢ 
‘ | the guard pulls sither side, the i 
=> g pt to eithe , 
e 7 linebackers follow along the line. If 
Secshall—_ ——— fires —- psa ge line- en | 
F ; yacker steps into him and plays pres- at) 
() Baseball Techniques Illustrated, | sure. I eee a 
Allen-Micoleau™ $2.95 : : , 
C1 How to Pitch, Feller* 2.95 Generally, the guards can do quite der v4 J’ 
CO Softball, 3rd Ed., Noren* 295 a bit to confuse the detense regarding 
bi ps , = the offensive team’s intentions. The 
C) Winning Baseball, Rev. " - simplest method of nullifying the line- VY 
0 The Dictionary of OF OF ae backers would be to have the guards O OC 
the Official Rules, Cummings 2.95 block the linebackers on all plays 
CO Baseball, Jessee* 2.95 regardless of direction (Diagram 9). 
Tennis— They are instructed to block even on 
Tennis for Beginners, passes if they are close enough to the db 
Murphy-Murphy* 2.95| | line. Other means the guards could DIAG. || 





0 Tennis Techniques Illustrated, use would be to have a guard off-key, 


Mace-Micolean* 2.95 that is the guard would pull away 
1) Tennis Made Easy, Budge* 2.95} | from the play (Diagram 10). If the VY V. 
| linebacker is reacting to the move- —_ 


Track and Field — ment of the guard, he is pulled out 


V 
(1 Practical Track Athletics, | of position, leaving a larger hole than 
Kinzle 3.95 O © 206 
(1) Track Techniques Illustrated 


Canham-Micoleau* 2.95) | 
(0 Field Techniques Illustrated | ON BOUCHER served in the air 








Canham-Micoleau* 2.95 force and then attended Wit- * O O 
0 Cross Country Techniques tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, DIAG 12 
Illustrated, Canham-Micoleau* 2.95) | graduating in 1951. He became 
Other Summer Sports— head coach at Needles, California, 


High School in 1953, and in 1956 














2 Smale ser gga , 2.95 | joined the staff at Paramount. 
Davidson-Gustavson* 2.95 
(0 Golf Illustrated, Berg-Cox*  2.95| | & 
0 Swimming, Kiphuth* 2.95) | if he were blocked. Guards can also OY 
0 Skiing on Water, Rev. Ed., | mislead the linebackers by faking pass 
Andresen 4.00) | protection blocking, and then wedge 
Indoor Sports— out any lineman to spring a_ back 
0 Modern Bowling Techniques, | loose while the linebackers are back- |QRIAG-'S 
. McMabon-Goodman* 2.95} | ing away to cover their hook zones 
0 Duck Pin Bowling, (Diagram 11). If a pass play is called, 
Weinberg* 2.95| | the guards could keep the linebackers 
oO on fe reson nil from covering their zone by pulling 
uide, LaFond-Menendez t j > line i age 
+) Weesliag ioe Ba. | ‘aintcms 12) the line of scrimmage ® 


Gallagher-Peery* 2.95 Pt 
C) Weight Lifting and Progressive " a rule Pai pre mem pag von 
Resistance Exercise, Murray* 2.95 — 2 aS x saa 
The defense reacts to them in rela- om 


( Physical Conditioning, F . 
Stafford-Duncan* 2.95| | tion to the direction they go because 


these offensive players often finish up [DIAG 14 
cludes the Barnes Sports Library—offers a at the hole either as a blocker or the 
‘how-to’ book for every sport. These books 


cover rules, techniques, equipment, and ball-carrier. 


- ee RE The quarterback can mislead the 


action photoes and drawings. Written b ] i ! iv ia- 
top cccien gigas Gad Gee defense by using a reverse pivot (Dia 
gram 13). Use of a straight drop-back, 


from the center to the hand-off point, 





x THE RONALD SPORTS LIBRARY—which in- 


At bookstores or order from publishe . : s1: 
\ - . will keep the defense immobilized as 
WS (Clip this ad—check books you want. to direction (Diagram 14). The quar- 
an 7 
U) 











a ‘alana and your —" terback can be very effective in_cut- 

ting down on defensive pursuit if he 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY will run a bootleg option run, or pass 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 (Concluded on page 67) 
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There’s nothing like starting the season with 
material you can count on to give you top per- 
formance. And here are three varsity performers 
back to give your team that added bounce and 
confidence that can mean victory. 

It’s the smart coach who picks Spalding 
basketball equipment. Nowhere else can you 
find such quality of material and fine workman- 
ship, such advanced design. 


Like all Spalding products, they’re uncond1- 
tionally guaranteed. 


ALDING 


sets the pace in sports 




















PL-10 Air-Flite Official Basketball — For those 
who, like the pros, prefer the feel of a wide-channel 
seam ball. The exclusive PANEL-LOCK design elim- 
inates panel lifting and peeling. 

Top-grain leather cover with the fine feel and 
high visibility of Spalding’s bright tannage. 4-ply 
cross-weave fabric carcass for extra durability. 


URNA B for April, 1959 
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100 Top-Flite Official Basketball — Here’s the 
official basketball of the Ivy League and the official 
ball for all Big Ten televised games. Hand-crafted of 
top-grain cowhide. Exclusive bright Spalding tannage 
gives it that “‘tackier” fee! for better ball-handling. 


Inside, a lively butyl bladder and four layers of 
fabric insure perfect roundness game after game. 











“SS” Basketball Shoes— Expertly made of the 
finest Army Duck uppers, loose lined and rein- 
forced. Wide tongue, ankle patch, large-size, non- 
rusting eyelets. 


Special Spalding cushioned sport arch and heel 
provides added comfort. Non-marking, red rubber- 
molded sole with famous non-slip “SS” design. 
White rubber toe-bumper strip. In black or white. 








ONTRARY to the convictions of 

many coaches, there are several 
reasons why offensive lines are split. 
Some teams split to spread the de- 
fense, making it necessary to defend 
a much broader front. A team has 
only so many players to use in pre- 
venting offensive penetration. The 
difficulty of their job is in direct pro- 
portion to the length of the front and 
the number of players available to 
defend the front. We all agree that 
it is less difficult for eleven men to 
defend an lIl-yard front than a 22- 
yard front. When the defense is 
spread thinly over a broad front, it is 
easier for the offense to gain yardage 
with an inside attack. 

The defense which might be em- 
ployed against normal spacing is 
shown in Diagram 1A. Diagram 1B 
shows the defense spreading to meet 
the offensive splits. 

If the defense does not spread, then 
outside blocking angles will automa- 
tically result. This angle blocking is 
shown in Diagram 2A. 

Some coaches split to get blocking 
angles on the opponent at the point 
of attack. Everyone agrees it is easier 





Simplified Splitting Rules 


By NOAH ALLEN 
End Coach, New Mexico State University, State College, New Mexico 





OAH ALLEN played at Wichita 

under Jim Trimble, and then 
coached at Winfield, Derby, and 
Chanute, Kansas, High Schools as 
well as at the Ft. Sill Indian School 
at Lawton, Oklahoma. In 1957 he 
was appointed backfield coach at 
New Mexico St., and this past 
season served as end coach under 
the Aggies’ new head coach, War- 
ren Woodson. This article is based 
upon the author’s own experience 
with the split T and should not be 
confused with Warren Woodson’s 
well-known winged T attack. 











for an offensive player to move a man 
laterally if he has an angle on him 
than when he is directly in front of 
him. Diagrams 3A and 3B exemplify 
this philosophy. In Diagram 3A, the 
offensive line is not split, necessitating 
straight-ahead blocking, while the 
angles resulting from the split are 
clearly seen in Diagram 3B. 

If the defensive players will not 
maintain a constant distance from 
their teammates, and decide to split 
with the offensive players, then large 
openings will exist in the defensive 
front, making it easy to run through 
as shown in Diagram 1B. 

Other teams follow the theory of 
isolation, which simply means isolat- 
ing the defensive man at the point of 
attack. We believe Jim Tatum and 
Warren Giese, while at Maryland, 
used the theory of isolation at the 
critical point of attack idea. This 




















theory of splitting has as its objective 
to get a blocker head-up with the op 
ponent at the hole and isolate him, 
thereby splitting his teammates away 
from him. This allows the blocker to 
take his man the easy way. The ball. 
carrier will cut in the opposite direc. 
tion from which the defender is 
blocked. 

Using the fullback counter to illus 
trate, this method of blocking is 
shown in Diagrams 4A and 4B 

If the defense refuses to split 
the opponent at the point of attack 
can be isolated, then blocking angle 
will exist, as shown in Diagram 3B 
The quarterback will have to change 
his play at the line to take advantage 
of these angles. 

There is merit in each of thes 
methods. The ultimate objective in 
splitting is to move the defense as far 
from the point of attack as possible 
If the defense will split, then the of 
fense is in good shape. It will be ver 
difficult for the defensive players to 
keep the offense from retaining pos 
session of the ball. If the defense re 
fuses to split, then the offense mus 
take a blocking angle and move the 
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Bulk-Pack savings on the quality supporter 


aw LOW Prices 








Ctive 

e Op- 

him, 

away 

er to 

bse This way you can buy the best— 

ts : 

4 Bike No. 10 Supporters—and 

illus. 

i is save money when you do it 

lit $0 

ttack Here’s a real bargain that 

ingles cost-conscious school 

o 3B. boards will approve of. 

lange Because of recent man- 

ntage ufacturing economies, you 
may now buy quality 

these Bike supporters at new 

ve in low prices. And, as always, 

as far Bike Supporters cost even 

ssible. I} less in the long run, be- 

he of j cause they last far longer. 

e Very | 0 They’re made with 4T- 

ers to © 280° Heat Resistant Rub- 

B pos je ber to keep their stretch 

apie a better—stay useable 

be 0 longer — than supporters 


made with ordinary rubber. 

In the Bulk-Pack for 
schools, Bike No. 10 Sup- 
porters are easier to store, 
| easier to issue, easier on 
the budget. Consult your 
Sporting Goods Dealer for 
new low prices. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL BULK-PACK 
CONTAINS ONE DOZEN OF ONE SIZE 









SOLD ONLY BY 
SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 
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defensive players from the critical 
point of attack. 

In teaching splits, the linemen are 
told that the on-side of the line is the 
side the offense is going to carry the 
ball through and the off-side is the 
side the offense is not carrying the 
ball through. As soon as the offense 
gets possession of the ball, we want the 
off-side of the line to start splitting 
out gradually, six inches at a time, un- 
til they can tell how far the defense 
will split out. As soon as they deter- 
mine how far out the defense will go, 
we want them to start cutting down 
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their splits in order to determine how 
far in the defense will go. This man- 
euvering must be done gradually. Our 
team must know how far the defense 
will move in each direction. 

The on-side of the line comes out 
and lines up in a constant split until 
the players learn how the defense is 
going to play them. Our constant 
splits are one arm’s length from guard 
to center and the length of two arms 
between the other linemen. The on- 
side is instructed to start exercising 
their splitting options as soon as the 
splitting information is obtained. It 
should never take longer than one 
quarter of a game to learn how the 
defense is playing. 

When the defense would split both 
in and out, the offense was in busi- 
ness. The on-side of the line was told 
to take the defense as far from the 
hole as the defensive players would 
go. Maximum or minimum splits were 
not given. If the defensive man would 
split three yards from the point of 
attack, we would take him three 
yards; if he would only split two feet, 
we would take him two feet. A hole 
that was four feet wide was big 
enough for our players to make four 
yards through. The off-side was told 
to take any split which would assist 
them in carrying out their blocking 
assignments. The dive play without 
splits and with splits is shown in Dia- 
grams 5A and 5B. 

If the defense would not split, all 
of the offensive linemen were instruc- 
ted to position themselves anywhere 
they desired to carry out their assign- 
ments properly. The necessity of 
blocking angles was emphasized. The 
linemen were not told to take a one- 
half blocking angle or a full man 
blocking angle; instead they were 
merely told that the unpardonable 
sin was to allow defensive penetration. 
When using the split T, we learned 
that some players were quick enough 
to prevent penetration by using a 
man and a half blocking angle and 
some could not prevent penetration 
when they were playing head-up. ; It 
is necessary for the linemen to know 
how their opponents are playing when 
determining how much of an angle 
to take. This angle will be dictated 
in part by the down and distance to 
go, and in part by the design of the 
defense, that is hitting and control- 
ling, crashing, stunting, submarining, 
etc. The splits on an off-tackle slant, 
when the defense refuses to split, are 
shown in Diagram 6A. 

Normally the defense will either 
split or positively refuse to split. Usu- 
ally the defensive players will split in 
as tight as we want to take them, but 
often they are reluctant to split too far 


out. We found some defenses which 3 
split some of the time and at other e¥ 
times would not split at all. Some de. FF 
fenses will split out and just before 
the ball is snapped, will jump back 
into the gaps and try to shoot through, 
Other defenses lined up in the gaps 
to cut down the offensive splits and 
shifted when the quarterback was set 
under the center. 

When the offense is confronted 
with a defense that will split part of #7 
the time and at other times maintain F 
relative distances, the offensive play. Fy 
ers must be able to change plays at the 
line of scrimmage. If the defense split, 
the play that was called in the hud- 
dle was run. If the defense did not 
split, the play was changed to a hole 
where the offensive players had block. 
ing angles. 

In order to combat changing de. 
fenses, the play was changed after the 
defensive change, that is if the de. 
fense changed only once, or the play- 
ers were run on a very quick count 
to catch the defense moving. The of- 
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fense attacked changing defenses, Bipsate: 
slanting defenses, and stunting de i 

fenses by exercising the splitting op : 
tion, usually by narrowing the splits, 
and running the plays as rapidly 
as they were physically and mentally 
able to run them, using wedge block 
ing. A passing attack was also used 
against these defensive maneuvers. 

Any time the quarterback was com 
fronted with a situation he did not 
know how to cope with immediately, 
he was instructed to take the ball and 
run a quick quarterback sneak. At 
other important feature was that ouf 
backfield splits never varied, thereby 
maintaining the holes at the same 
relative position all the time. 

The success of this simplified split 
ting system is in direct proportion 
the simplicity of the numbering sy 
tem and the automatic system. Some 
teams may have had a better system 
than ours, but this system proved very 
effective for us. 

As shown in Diagram 7A, the oF 

(Concluded on page 88) 
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Webster says, 
“q polyhedron of twenty faces.” 





Translated, 
it’s the strongest, best balanced car- 
cass pattern that can be applied to 
a ball. 
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The new label tells part of the story... 


There’s that word—icosahedron—and, behind it, an odd 
sort of geometric figure, 

It means that, for the first time, fundamental mathematics 
have been applied to ball building—creating a perfect, 
predetermined pattern—placing a uniform nylon carcass 
on every new Voit ball. 





That’s why Voit chose to depart from more than a genera- 
tion of manufacturing and sales philosophy to market this 
new type of ball. 


After countless control tests and five years of field testing, 
the most cautious authorities in the sporting goods busi- 
ness are convinced that this is the finest ball ever made. 


And, you can prove it... 








Until Now... 
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hare been a nun 
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The Greeks had a word for it... 


But it took years of research by Voit’s best technical] 
personnel, the enthusiastic assistance of several theo. | 
retical mathematicians, and astronomers from one of| 
the nation’s leading observatories to find the a1 swer, | 


And, of course, it had been there all the time. . . sing 


ancient Greece . . 
anybody’s geometry text... 


. neatly tucked away in tl 


It’s a perfectly symmetrica 
polyhedron, possessing the 
absolute maximum number of 
equidistant points that can be 
placed on a sphere, making if 
the strongest, best balanced 
carcass pattern that can be 
applied to a ball. 


Next, place that pattern ona 


1e back of 


sphere and repeat it countless} 


times until it uniformly covers 
and contains the sphere. 


Now, convert that theory, that 
formula, to a highly complex 
battery of machines that’ at 
full automated and capable of 
precise performance. To guide 
these machines get the ver} 
latest digital computer to pro 
vide an electronic guidance 
system, monitoring thes 
machines for accuracy an 


control every split second dur- 


ing fabrication. 


Then, provide those machines 
with the most advanced syt- 
thetic filaments to spill 
repeated, predetermined pat 
terns on the bladder . . . ovel 
and over again. 


Voit did, 


*11 United States and foreign article, apparatus, 


methods and machine patents applied for 
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LET’S BUILD AN ENTIRELY NEW BALL... 


1i¢al 

heo- Start with the best butyl bladder, containing 

Voit’s superior self-lubricating valve. 

ie of 

a Then, watch the filaments being placed on the 
wer, bladder at the first set of poles. (Fig. 1) 
INCE Yard after yard of nylon is spun on to the 
k of carcass, and every strand is working as the 


machine makes a predetermined shift to a 
new set of poles. (Fig. 2) 





The electronically-controlled machine contin- 
ues until it completes a winding cycle at each 
of 12 poles. Take a very careful look and you’ll 
see the first icosahedron pattern. (Fig. 3) 





After countless repetitions of this basic icosa- 
hedron pattern, each originating from a dif- 


7 ferent set of poles, the bladder is uniformly 
Bes and completely covered. (Fig. 4) 

er of 

an be Each strand of nylon is then impregnated 
ing it with a sealing agent until it can be forever 
il locked in place—fused into a super-strong, 
all continuous carcass by precision curing in a 


smooth mold. 

The finished carcass is a perfectly smooth 
sphere, providing an ideal base for the cover 
which is now assured of absolutely uniform 
ona thickness. (Fig. 5) 
ntless 


Overs 


The cover itself is an entirely new composi- 
tion, and a new applicable process assures 
uniform thickness. This means exceptional 
performance and “feel” plus wear qualities 





y, that that surpass any other type cover on the 
mplex market. (Fig. 6) 

at” ate rr 
ble of The important news about the new Voit 
| 4 Icosahedron ball is that the buyer is now 
cus assured of balanced wear. The finest carcass 
» very can’t give full value without an equally fine 
O pro cover. The most durable cover is of little value 
‘dance with an inferior carcass. 

these Voit’s balanced icosahedron construction combines: Fig. 6 
Ars: © Maximum carcass life 

d dur- © Maximum cover wear 


© Complete uniformity 
© Official performance for the 
life of the ball 


chines 
d syt- 
spin 
d pat 
. ove 


and the test results prove it... 





it did. 


Here’s a summary of a few of the more significant tests to which 
any ball can be put — in the laboratory or in actual play — show- 
ing how the new Voit Icosahedron ball scores in some of the most 


The Proof 


important test categories. 


For those interested in detailed technical results, your Voit repre- 


sentative will be more than pleased to provide specific information 
on performance, life, shape retention, weight, inflation, cover 
wear, weather resistance and many others. 


But, here’s a sample: 


1. PERFORMANCE LIFE 


2. SHAPE RETENTION 


3. COVER WEAR RESISTANCE 


VOIT —" 


Measured by standard bounce machine and 
shaper tests to the end of usable life. Some 
balls fail because of rapid cover wear while 
others become so badly misshapen that the 
test can no longer be continued 


about 


We've talked a great deal 
absolute uniform- 
ity in manufacture, 
part of the proof is in the 


COMPETITORS 
B Cc 


Measuring the hidden weaknesses that come 
from carcass failure, a lump, a blister, an area 
where a seam has weakened and out-of- 
roundness has begun. Often the cover is as 
good as new when the ball becomes unplayable 


VOIT 


and 


COMPETITORS 
B Cc 


Measured by bounce machine and Taber Abrader 
This is an important feature, of course. But 
it is only one important ingredient in the total 
strength, life and performance of any ball 


VOIT 


Placing an inflating needle 
in the ball, we let the pres- 
sure build. After taking an 
incredible amount of infla- 
tion, the ball shattered into 
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weight. The Rule 
allow a 1 ounce tolerance, 
plus or minus. The pre- 
cise production control on 
the new Voit Icosahedron 
ball permits less than '4 ounce variance. Test it 
yourself ! 





We made a final test that we don’t recommend your 
trying. It introduced some ear-splitting testimony 
to the balanced construction of the new Voit ball! 





a number of small pieces— 
rather than experiencing a 
blow-out at a weak point. 
There are no weak points in 
the new Voit ball. 

You may have some other 
tests of your own, but this 
is certain: The old standards no longe) 
The new Voit Icosahedron ball has set new 


much 
apply. 
standards by which to judge the worth of any ball. 
We know what the new bail will do. 

We respectfully suggest you prove it to yourself... 


30 


20 


Buy two Voit CB2 Icosa- 
hedron Basketballs. 


Put them into test along 
with those of any other 
manufacturer—for wear, 
performance, and “‘feel’’. 
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Mone YY Back 


aus” “= © 
Americas Finest 0 
Sports Equipment 






If they do not outper- 
form all others, return 
them to us with your 
test results and your 
comments and we will 
refund to you twice 
their full price. 


Subsidiary of American Machine & Foundry Compony 
New York 11 Chicago 11 Los Angeles 11 
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PREPARED BY GEORGE ALLEN 

















| THE DRILL | HOW TO DRILL FOR CHAMPS AND CHUMPS 


PURPOSE The purpose of this drill is to provide another method of conditioning. 
INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Line up seven players on the 10-yard line with a spacing of two yards 
between each player. 


2. Have the players run 10 yards and do 15 push-ups on the 20-yard line. 
3. Then they run to the 30-yard line and do 15 set-ups. 
4. Upon completion of the set-ups, they sprint back to the starting line. 


5. Any number of push-ups and set-ups may be used. Different exercises 
and obstacles may be substituted. 


6. The chumps run the entire length of the field and back, while the champs. 
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DON BRAGG WORLD RECORD HOLDER (Indoor) 


nalyzing The 
Pole Vault 


By ARNE U. ARENSEN 
Head Track Coach, U.S. Air Force Academy 


HE recent raising of the indoor 

vault record to 15 feet, 9 inches 
by Don Bragg clearly indicates that a 
limit has not yet been reached and 
cannot be theorized. 

When Don entered Villanova Uni- 
versity, it was the opinion of some 
coaches that as his take-off became 
smoother and more consistent, rather 
than uncertain and sometimes erratic, 
he would eventually pass the 16 foot 
level. 

This opinion applies to all pole 
vaulters. They should devote plenty 
of time to practicing the take-off and 
get it right because the take-off sets 
the pattern for the entire vault. 

Using four fundamental principles 
of pole vaulting: the take-off, swing, 
pull-up, and release, as a guide, some 
coaching tips are suggested to help 
vaulters over the rough spots en- 
countered in practice, 

If a vaulter experiences loss of 
momentum at the take-off, he should 
practice carrying the pole as near 
parallel to the ground as_ possible. 
The pole weight in a low carry often 
causes a stronger approach and _ for- 
ward body lean into the take-off. 

A high pole carry may mean a late 
plant. The vaulter’s arms must be 
thrown upward to get the pole tip 
down into the box. This motion tends 
to make him lean back away from the 
plant and his straight arms snap him 
from the ground without benefit of 
a forward drive. Practice planting the 
pole from a low carry with the hands 
moving in front of the chest before 
the take-off foot hits the ground for 
the last stride. 

The forearms will be in line with 


28 


the pole or a little past it on a good 
driving take-off. A  vaulter’s chest 
makes contact after his body leaves 
the ground as his upper arms lengthen 
down the pole. This contact should 
be maintained as his hips and legs 
swing through. 

Vaulters may often be observed 
checking their take-off marks by grip- 
ping the pole overhead with their 
arms straight. They then simulate 
taking off by swinging their legs or 
lifting their knees. Taking off is not 
affected by these preliminaries. In 
order to get a feel of the take-off ac- 
tion, the vaulter should place the poie 
in the box with his hands in front of 
his chest. Then he should step into 
the take-off mark and take a forward 
driving stride, trying to get his chest 
in contact with the pole as his fore- 
arms hug the pole from both sides. 
He should be careful that his rear leg 
is not pulled from the supporting 
position. 

The take-off mark may be deter- 
mined by the ability of the vaulter to 
finish a powerful last stride into a 
smooth swing without a snap on the 
pole or his arms. 

Pulling at take-off keeps the vault- 
er’s upper body from reaching the 
pole and elevates his shoulders. His 
body assumes a sitting position and 
cuts swing efficiency as well as causes 
great shock to the pole and the body. 

The swing is a natural product of 
a correct take-off. At low heights a 
swing is impossible with the bar close 
to the box. It forces the vaulter to 
pull simultaneously with the take-off 
to avoid kicking the bar on his way 





up. Repetition of this action makes 
adjustments necessary for the take-off 
and bad habits are formed. 

The vaulter should push the stand 


ards away from the box so there is 
enough room for a full swing. Now 
he should practice a driving take-off 
and clear the bar with considerable 
momentum and a free ride on the 
pole. As heights are obtained above 
the hand grip, he should move the 
bar closer to the box in the best posi- 
tion for himself. When a vaulter cul 
tivates the swing and the bar is high 
enough, sometimes it is wise to post 
tion the bar too close. This type ol 
practice is designed to direct the bod) 
upward at the end of the swing and 
for snappy action on the pole. _ 
Initial chest contact should be main 
tained with the pole, and the hips and 
legs should be permitted to swing by 
and up. The vaulter should lay back 
and away with his head and shoulders 
in seesaw fashion. His head should 
not be thrown back as a single entity 
The shoulders should be rolled back 
while hanging from the arms and the 
vaulter should look for the horizon 
His hips will pass the shoulder level 
on the swing-up if his legs are swung 
or tucked back toward the pole. 
The pull should be started much 
like a shoulder shrug to keep from 
pulling past the pole. At the begit- 
ning of the pull-up, the movement 
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keeps the vaulter’s body moving up- 
ward and at the same time hugs it to 
the pole. Now the arm-pull will keep 
his body moving up and not away 
from the pole toward the pit. This is 
the critical point at which vaulters 
are made, If his legs reach for the bar 
as the pull starts, the vaulter is cap- 
able of going no higher than his hand 
hold is in the making. 

A practice tip is to pull the pole 
under the body during the turn and 
arm extension. Do not push it away. 
Release it while the body still has 
upward momentum. Full arm exten- 
sion will come with practice. Do not 
attempt to turn over below the hand 
grip, and then push. Pull up past the 
hands through the transition from 
swing to arm extension. 

A common action often witnessed 
after the swing stage is the punching 


of the vaulter’s feet up and out with 
a resulting neglect of the arm pull. 
Concentrate on a continuing motion 
of swinging or tucking the legs to- 
ward the pole and let the arms raise 
the body. The legs will extend up- 





RNE Arnesen held the Vermont 

high school pole vault and 
broad jump records and then at- 
tended Wisconsin with time out to 
serve as a fighter pilot during the 
war. He coached track at Spring- 
field College while working for his 
master’s degree, and then coached 
track at MIT from 1948 to 1957 
when he moved to the Air Force 
Academy. Arnesen also serves as 
head soccer coach. 














Explanation of Illustrations on pages 30 and 31 


HE take-off is shown in Ilustra- 
tions |, 2, and 3. 

Illustration 1 shows the pole being 
directed into the box off the center 
line to the right. Possibly a late plant 
snapped the vaulter from the ground 
before the pole was centered. His arms 
Were snapped straight and a pull start- 
ed as his body left the ground. This 


for April, 1959 


movement placed the vaulter in a sit- 
ting position before his chest reached 
the pole. The continued pull raised 
his shoulders ahead of his hips and 
removed the swing phase. 

The same vaulter, the effects of the 
off-center pole plant, and the attempt- 
ed pull from the ground are shown 
in Illustration 2. The only course left 


ward as the body the hands 
during the flip. 

rhe landing may often be used as 
a guide to the timing of the release. 
If a vaulter lands on his back, or his 
face in a half-turn, and cannot break 
the fall with his feet, he has released 
late, usually permitting his hips to 
drop over the bar while attempting to 
get a final shove. He should try to 
keep his hips moving upward through 
the release so they will, at the least, 
not be dropping while action is still 
being taken on the pole. 

There is no time for hesitation in 
a good vault. A vaulter should not 
stop working at any time to help the 
pole reach the vertical. A good take- 
off followed by well-blended move- 
ments through the release will insure 
momentum for bar clearance before 
the pole reaches a vertical position. 


passes 


for the vaulter is to turn over and 
push straight out from the pole, which 
he did. 

As shown in Illustration 3, the pole 
is planted solidly and the last stride 
is about half completed. This is the 
point where beginners have extended 
their arms over their heads and jump- 
ed from the ground. The results are 
loss of momentum, exaggerated shock, 
no swing, and a flat finish. 
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The second position shows the 
vaulter’s upper body in contact with 
the pole and a good hang during the 
initial stage of the swing. These are 
the results of the driving stride from 
the runway. Notice that his elbows 
point down the pole after the plant, 
enabling the vaulter to complete his 
forward stride. 

Illustrations 4, 5, 6, and 7 show the 
swing. 

There is no swing shown in Illus- 
tration 4 because the pull has replaced 
the swing. The vaulter’s shoulders 


lead his hips up the pole and his body 
drops into the box below. Notice the 
hip bumping into the pole in the sec- 
ond position and bending it pre- 
cariously. 

The same vaulter is shown in IIlus- 
tration 5. He has stepped aside in an 


obvious attempt to go around the 
pole. Once he is off the ground, his 
body comes back under its means of 














support, causing his hip to bang into 
the pole. 

A vaulter who is bothered with this 
fault usually steps further off center 
the next time to go around the pole, 
and hits it harder. He should always 
run, plant, and take off straight down 
the center. 

A beautiful hang and swing into 
the initial pull position are shown in 
Illustration 6. The vaulter’s hips are 
above his shoulders at the top of the 
swing. 

As shown in Illustration 7, the 
vaulter’s chest is the focal point dur- 
ing this swing-up action. His shoul- 
ders are rolling back as his hips 
swing. Thus his body weight is kept 
balanced on either side of the pole. 

Getting all the swing possible be- 
fore starting the pull is a very impor- 
tant factor in the ultimate height at- 
tained. The pull will be relatively 
easy to accomplish when timed cor- 


%, 10. 





rectly with the swing-up. Speed is 
just as important as strength. 

The pull-up is shown in Illustra. 
tions 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

Two vaulters are shown in 
tration 8. This illustration 
good comparison of action between 
the vaulters shown in Illustrations |] 
and 3. The difference in the height 
attained catches the eye in Illustra- 
tion 8. Why is there a difference in 
height near the top of the vault? Basi- 
cally it traces back to the sequence of 
application of the principles of pole 
vaulting. One vaulter led with his 
shoulders, thus there was no swing 
Check Illustrations 1 and 3 while 
analyzing this one. 

Good progression to the start of the 
pull-up is evident from the body atti- 
tude on the pole as shown in Illus 
trations 9 and 10. Notice the hips and 
the direction of the pull which is just 
beginning. 


I}lus- 


otters a 


11. 
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The novice will pull his body past 
the pole if he reaches this stage. That 
is why he is a novice. When a pole 
jumper learns to pull and finish up- 
ward from this position, he becomes a 
pole vaulter. 

The position shown in Illustration 
11 points out how quickly the pull-up 
through the turn and arm extension 
was accomplished. The  vaulter’s 
shoulder is still touching the pole as 
his hands release. The direction of 
the movement is self-evident. 

The bar must be neglected during 
the pull-up and concentration placed 
on moving up the pole. Remember, 
while work is being done on the pole 
it will rise very fast. When the vault- 
ers body moves past the pole, the 
pole velocity decreases or stops. 

Illustrations 12, 13, 14, and 15 show 
the release. 

As shown in Illustration 12, the 
release from the pole is completed be- 


12. 
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fore it is straight up. The vaulter’s 
body is moving up and across the ba 
with plenty to spare. There can be no 
waiting to push, or to drop the hips 
just before release. Slowing the action 
will drop the body through the bar. 
The vaulter is looking at the pit after 
clearance and is in good position to 
select his landing. 

Illustration 13 shows a descent into 
the pit after the lower hand released 
and cleared the bar and the upper 
hand continued to work. The clear- 
ance was completed by snapping the 
upper hand from the pole and turn- 
ing the body to the left. 

It may be interesting to note that 
this vaulter felt he was too heavy to 
get off the pole while still rising. 
Therefore, he dropped his legs over 
the bar and used the one-hand release 
and upper body lift to clear the bar. 
As a result, he usually landed with his 
body flat and face down from higher 
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elevations. This action lost some of 
the height gained to the point of bar 
clearance. When a mass is moving, 
less energy is required to keep it go- 
ing than to start or stop it. 

A try at 15 feet, when the vaulter 
was not mentally ready, is shown in 
Illustration 14. His body broke at the 
hips as both legs cut down. There 
were two more tries which ended the 
same way. This action was foreign to 
the natural form usually employed by 
this vaulter. 

Illustration 15 shows the same ath- 
lete clearing 14 feet, 9 inches with a 
fully finished vault. The release was 
made while his body was climbing. 
Notice the pole falling back before 
the body clears the bar. 

A week after these shots were taken, 
this athlete cleared 15 feet, and he has 
achieved this height more often than 
any athlete in the history of the pole 
vault. 
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Mi. are called, but few are 
chosen. We read that statement 
a long time ago, and it applies per- 
fectly in batting. For every baseball 
player who succeeds as a .300 hitter, 
there are dozens upon dozens who 
fail, and for various reasons, There 
are, however, several Common reasons 
why some players are forced to retire 
prematurely from our national game. 
In order of their greatest toll, they 
are: fear, overstriding, hitch in the 
swing, striking out too often, dusters, 
and slumps. 

Fear is one of the principal reasons 
why so many players leave baseball 
for some other profession or occupa- 
tion. There are many kinds of fear. 
Being hit with a baseball is a very 
common form of fear experienced by 
players. However, it is very under- 
standable. A_ baseball is a _ hard 
object which weighs five ounces and 
is nine inches in circumference. It is 
composed of many materials. From 
the center of the ball to the cover, the 
materials which make up a ball are: a 
center composed of cork; a covering 
of pure gray rubber; one of pure red 
rubber; a covering of pure gray wool- 
en yarn; one of pure white woolen 
yarn; a covering of pure gray wool- 
en yarn; and the cover itself which is 
horsehide. Tightly wound and_ sub- 
jected to great pressures of heat, the 
horsehide is shrunk so that the cover- 
ing is very, very tight about the ball. 

Imagine a player standing at the 
plate with a baseball bat as his only 
protection, and facing a pitcher like 
Bob Feller, who is throwing a ball at 
him at a speed of 99.6 miles per hour. 
Occasionally one gets away from Bob, 
and the batter must have quick re- 
flexes to escape being killed. 

Paul Richards, the astute manager 
of the Baltimore Orioles, claims that 
all batters have some sort of fear, but 
they have to adjust themselves, in 
order to become successful. 

Many batters fear the pitcher will 
find some flaw or some weakness in 
their batting. These players show a 
decided lack of confidence in them- 
selves, and they must change their 
thinking if they are to succeed. 

A more common fear is a batter's 
feeling that the pitcher is too good 
for him. The batter reads the news- 
paper ancl sees that this pitcher is win- 
ning all his games, is striking out 
everybody. and no one seems able to 
hit him. This is indeed a negative at- 
titude, and if it persists, the batter 
will never make a baseball player. 

The last fear we are going to men- 
tion is an outgrowth of modern-day 
thinking. Some managers believe in 
playing percentages to the hilt by 
alternating batters who bat the oppo- 
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site from the way the pitcher throws. 
If a left-handed pitcher is on the 
mound, the manager will load his 
line-up with right-handed hitters, and 
if a right-handed pitcher is on the hill, 
the opposite will be true. The assump- 
tion is that a right-handed hitter will 
hit a left-handed pitcher better than 
a left-handed batter would. Baseball 
men seem to think that when oppo- 
sites are facing each other, the batter 
has a better chance of getting a base 
hit. 

Confidence is the antithesis of fear, 














then the batter should lace it to left 
field, 3. If the curve is thrown away 
from the batter, he should hold back 
on his swing just a fraction of a sec. 
ond longer, and then lash the ball 
into right field, The batter must wait 
for the ball to get closer to the piate, 
by holding back his swing, just a 
fraction of a second. +. The only real 
difference between hitting a curve 
and a fast ball is in the longer delay 
in swinging at the former. 5. The bat. 
ter’s front shoulder must be pointing 
into the pitch. 


Why Batters Fail 


By PHILIP L. PHILIP 
Millbury, Massachusetts, Public Schools 


and is the only way that a batter can 
rid himself of fears which handicap 
him when he is at bat. A batter can 
achieve true confidence only by prac- 
ticing the things which worry him. If 
he is afraid of the ball, he should 
stand up at the plate and adopt a 
stance which will give him more pro- 
tection from a beaning. If the batter 
has a weakness for curve balls, he 
should seek extra practice, and hit 
curve balls until the curve no longer 
worries him. 

We would like to discuss the meth- 
od which should be used in hitting 
the curve ball, a pitch which causes 
many batters to have sleepless nights. 
Let us assume that a _ right-handed 
batter is facing a right-handed pitch- 
er. These are the facts about a curve: 
1. It is slower than the pitcher's fast 
ball; therefore, the batter must hold 
back his swing just a fraction of a 
second. 2. If the curve is thrown tight, 





FTER a successful high school 

record in which he was an all- 
city selection in football, basket- 
ball, and baseball for three years, 
Philip L. Philip competed for only 
two years in college due to military 
service. After military service, he 
played in the Evangeline League, 
being selected for the all-star team 
in his rookie year. He gave up pro- 
fessional baseball in order to enter 
the coaching and teaching field. 











Weaknesses and fears must be fac- 
ed, practiced, and conquered before a 
batter is able to feel and place confi- 
dence in his ability to do well. 

Overstriding is another common 
reason why batters fail. When the bat- 
ter takes too long a forward stride, 
he is hitting with the stride not 
against it. Overstriding is one of the 
most difficult habits to break, but 
with diligence and perseverance, a 
batter can overcome this fault. 

There are three methods that are 
usually used to help a batter over- 
come this bad habit of overstriding 

The first method deals with body 
balance. A batter should mark a spot 
a medium distance in front of his 
front foot. Then he should make a 
concentrated effort not to step over 
that spot. It is not unusual to see a 
batter place his glove in front of his 
front hitting foot. We doubt very 
much that the batter will continue 
to overstride very long because base 
ball players dislike cutting their 
gloves. 

A second method which is used by 
many players is to assume a wider 
stance. By doing so, a batter auto 
matically cuts town his forward stride 
due to the obvious physiological limi 
tations. Some batters, like Joe DiMag- 
gio, assume such a wide stance, that 
they have a forward stride of only 
two or three inches. They merely lilt 


their front leg barely off the ground 

and practically put it down in the 

same spot. This ‘s a very sure method 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Do's and Dont's for Pitchers 


By DON WEISKOPF 
College of Education, University of Idaho 


Demonstrated by Clarke Anderson, Pitcher, Univ. of Idaho 


HIDE THE BALL 


DO-—(left). As he looks for the sign with a 
runner on base, the pitcher has the ball be- 
hind his back, hidden from the batter’s view. 
He can loosen his back muscles by bending 
over in a relaxed position. By straddling the 
rubber before his stretch position, he can help 
eliminate the chances of a balk. DON’T— 
(right). He should not show the ball to the 
hitter until he releases it toward the plate. 
Proper ball deception will hinder the batter's 
concentration. 


FREE BODY MOVEMENT 


DO-—(left). When the pitcher begins his 
wind-up, his eyes should be glued on the 
catcher’s mitt, and it is extremely important 
for him to keep his arms and elbows up and 
to the sides of his body. DON’T—(right). If 
his arms and elbows are directly out in front, 
the pitcher will have his body movement cur- 
tailed, particularly the movement of his hips. 
This fundamental will serve to get his whole 
body into a smooth synchronized delivery 
which is so important for speed and control. 


KEEP THE BALL HIDDEN 


DO-—(left). As he winds up, the pitcher 
should keep the ball into and behind his 
glove. This is best done by placing the ball 
behind the webbing, and his hand should be 
fitted comfortably into the pocket of the 
glove. DON’T—(right). The hand and ball 
should be hidden from the batter’s view. The 
batter’s concentration on the ball will be de- 
creased, and he will not be able to detect the 
type of pitch to be thrown. It is highly impor- 
tant to use the same grip for each pitch. 
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KEEP THE PIVOT FOOT PARALLEL 
TO THE RUBBER 


DO-—(left). As he winds up, the pitcher 
Should place his pivot foot in a 45 degree 
angle with the rubber. As he leans back into 
his initial wind-up, he pivots on the ball of 
his push-off foot, He places his front spikes 
in front of and in contact with the rubber, in 
a parallel _position. DON’T—(right). He 
should not point his foot directly at the plate. 
This position will prevent free hip rotation 
and curtail good body movement. 


ROTATE THE HIPS 


DO-—(left). By placing the foot parallel to 
the rubber, a pitcher can insure himself of a 
good thrust from it, and thus get his body 
behind the pitch. Furthermore, he will hide 
the ball by rotating his hips first to the side, 
and then into the forward stride toward the 
plate. When the pitcher is said to have good 
motion, it is because he shows his tail and 
then the ball. DON’T—(right). The pitcher 
should not raise his foot and step immediate- 
ly toward the plate. Absence of a good pivot 
will make good hip rotation impossible. 


DON’T THROW ACROSS THE BODY 


DO-—(left.) The striding foot must be 
brought clear around and on a line toward 
the direction in which the pitcher is throwing. 
This movement will allow his body to con- 
tinue forward into a proper follow-through. 
DON’T-—(right). The pitcher should not 
throw across his body, and he will if he does 
not bring his striding foot clear around, This 
is one of the most important points in pitch- 
ing. To help a pitcher adjust his stride, it is 
recommended that a line be drawn toward 
home plate, to show how far over the striding 
foot should be placed. Throwing across the 
body will prevent good control and will hin- 
der the body action that is necessary for a 
good fast ball. 


DON’T OVERSTRIDE 


DO-(left). The striding foot should be 
placed at a distance which will allow the 
pitcher’s body to follow-through with the 
pitch. DON’T—(right). A long stride will 
cause the striding leg to be placed in a 
too straight-out position which will prevent 
the pitcher's wl from getting behind the 
pitch. A good push-off will enable the weight 
of his body to come forward — if the stride 
is correct. A pitcher should not allow his 
body to lag behind the pitch, 














DON’T LAND ON THE HEEL 


DO—(left). A proper stride will make it 
possible for the foot to be placed evenly and 
comfortably on the ground. The toe is pointed 
toward the plate. DON’T—(right). The strid- 
ing foot should not come down on the heel, 
which happens when the pitcher overstrides. 
Watching the heel is a good cue to use in de- 
tecting overstriding. 





DON’T DRAG THE PUSH-OFF FOOT 


DO-—(left). To enable the body to follow- 
through with the pitch, the push-olf (pivot) 
foot must be lifted up. DON’T—(right). The 
pitcher who drags his foot is simply taking 
something off his fast ball. Some pitchers 
throw a change-up by dragging their push-off 
foot, which only proves that the pitcher is 
handicapping himself by allowing his foot 
to drag. 


KEEP THE FEET PARALLEL 





DO—(left). The pitcher must finish his de- 
livery in a good fielding position with his feet 
parallel to each other. DON’T—(right). The 
pivot foot should not come through too far 
with his push-off foot. A right-handed pitchei 
who comes around too far with his pivot toot 
is only leaving himself vulnerable to a ball 
hit to his right. In fact, a pitcher can be hurt 
by allowing himself to get out of position. 





FOLLOW-THROUGH 


DO-—-(left). A good fast ball and accurate 
control are the result of a properly executed 
follow-through. A pitcher will have few sore 
arms if he will follow-through in a smooth 
delivery, bending his back and keeping his 
knees flexible. DON’T—(right). The pitcher 
who does nox follow-through throws with just 
his arm and receives no benetit from good 
body action. His back is straight, and he does 
not allow his legs to bend in a loose and easy 
manner. His control is not only hurt, but his 
curve ball is usually hanging. The good curve 
ball is the result of a good follow-through, in 
which the ball is released in front of the 
pitcher's body. 


KEEP THE GLOVE UP 









DO—(left). A fielding position with the 
glove up and ready gives the manager nine 
fielders on his team, The pitcher should be 
ready to field any ball that is hit back to him. 
He should be on the balls of his feet, ready 
to go in any direction. DON’T—(right). The 
pitcher should not let his glove hand move 
to the back of his body. This makes him a 
sitting duck for a line drive off the bat of 
the hitter. 
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—<annion tA! Complete Physical Education Uniforms 
= 3 BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS 


WED | FROM 
LOW 
PRICES 


— => 








FEATURING: 


1919 — 1959 


Celebrating Our 40th Anniversary 
of Service to the Athletic Field 


Champion’s “Complete Phys. Ed. Uniforms” are 
priced lower, and the savings are passed along 
to you. 

Follow the lead of more and more of the na- 
tion’s colleges and high schools. Equip your 
school with Champion Phys. Ed. uniforms — 
top quality, long-wearing full washability! 
Here are the three standard T-shirt and Gym 
Pant combinations. 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own school 
color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, run 
or wash out. 


Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design at 
no extra charge. 





GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
(White and Colors) 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All White) 





T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality T-Shirt: Stvle 78QS. White. T-Shirt: Stvle 84QS. In following 


cotton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting 
neck. WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 


Gym Pant: Stvle KEJ. Full cut, 4 
picce “Sanforized” cotton twill. Tri- 
ple stitched Boxer style waist with 
heat resistant 114" elastic. WHITE 
ONLY. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 


Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design... 

$1.60 per uniform. 


Gym Pant: Stvle KE/8. In follow- 
ing colors—all stocked for immediate 
delivery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, 
Royal, Maroon, Scarlet, Cardinal, 
Orange, Purple, Brown, Gray, Black, 
Gold. Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S- 
M-L. Complete Price, including shirt 
and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design. 


$1.65 per uniform. 


colors—all stucked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, 
Kelly, Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal. 
Gray, Black, Gold and Old Gold. 
Same construction as 78QS. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 


Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 

pants processed in your own school 

color with your own design .. . 
$1.80 per uniform. 


\ GYM Champion will send you a free This sample request must come 
<. — of the a sem — from the Physical Education de- 
an you can see w pecif, 

A> SUIT suit for cone Physical Geneulien partment er office. Mens & v 


design and color when writing for 
sample. 


~ WRITE FOR CURRENT CATALOG @& 


classes will look with your design 
SAMPLE in your school color combination. 





CHAMPION 115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 


P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 
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Knitwear Co., Inc. 
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Post-Season Weight Training 
for Basketball Players 


By DR. R. L. WICKSTROM 


Director of Graduate Studies in Health and Physical Education, 


OACHES have responded to 

weight training for basketball 
players with varied views. Some have 
tried it with satisfactory results, others 
are considering using it, a few have 
rejected it completely, and a majority 
are reserving judgment with a wait 
and see attitude. The major objection 
to heavy resistance exercises for bas- 
ketball players is that increased 
strength may tighten the muscles used 
in shooting the ball and scoring abil- 
ity may be lost. Many coaches still 
believe that weight training makes a 
basketball player muscle-bound and 
will literally ruin the fine touch of 
skilled basketball players. In basket- 
ball more than in most other major 
sports, the fine coordination of 
muscles in the arms and shoulder 
girdle control the players’ ability to 
score, or at least so it seems. The mere 
suggestion that an activity may inter- 
fere with this fine neuromuscular co- 
ordination causes that activity to be 
rejected immediately. 

At the present time there is no 
proof that interference with basket- 
ball playing occurs when weight train- 
ing is used. On the contrary, there is 
convincing evidence that certain 
aspects of playing ability actually may 
be improved when correct use is made 
of weight training. 

The weight training program which 
was used for basketball players at the 
State University of lowa by the late 
coach, Frank “Bucky” O’Connor, was 
one of the first to receive national 
recognition. (Article describing the 
lowa program appeared in the Jun’, 
1955 issue of the Athletic Journal). 
The weight training routine at the 
University of lowa was part of the pre- 
season training program and was not 
separated from the regular workout. 
As a result of the combined program, 
the players increased their jumping 
ability significantly with no apparent 
loss of speed or interference with co- 
ordination. 
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University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 


For the past three years the basket- 
ball players at the University of Wich- 
ita participated in a pre-season weight 
training program similar to the one 
used at the University of lowa. Jump- 
ing ability was always increased as a 
result of this program. But there was 
no way of knowing how much of the 
increased jumping ability was due 
to the weight training program and 
how much could be attributed to the 
effects of the basketball workout. 

Last year we decided that it would 
be both interesting and worthwhile 
to investigate the effect of a post- 
season weight training program on 
the jumping ability of the varsity 
basketball players. All of the players 
had participated in pre-season weight 
training and had had four to five 
months of physical conditioning in 
connection with playing the game of 
basketball. It was reasoned that under 
the mentioned circumstances jump- 
ing ability was stabilized near the end 
of the regular basketball season. The 
effect of a post-season weight training 
program upon jumping ability would 
then be judged on the basis of its own 
merit because the training effect of 
basketball practice was controlled. 


Alternate Dumbbell Press 





The Post-Season Weight Training 
Program 


Three days after the end of the 
basketball season last spring, thirteen 
University of Wichita varsity basket- 
ball players were tested, using the 
standard jump and reach test. They 
had no warm-up prior to the test. Ac- 
cording to the instructions, no run- 
ning, preliminary jumping or crow 
hopping were permitted and the best 
of three trials was recorded. The play- 
ers then participated in a weight train- 
ing program, exercising three times 
per week on alternate days for six 
weeks. During that time a moderate. 
resistance exercise system was em- 
ployed. A weight was used which 
could be lifted from 10 to 12 times 
with maximum effort. When _ the 
weight could be lifted 15 times, five 
pounds were added to dumbbells or 
10 pounds were added to barbells. Un- 
doubtedly heavier resistance would 
have produced greater strength in- 
creases but experience from previous 
years showed that basketball players 
become discouraged when a high-re- 
sistance, low repetition system is used. 


Exercises Used 


Following are the exercises listed 
in the order in which they were done: 

1. Alternate Dumbbell Press. Start- 
ing position: Standing, feet shoulder 
width apart, forearms flexed with the 
dumbbells held in front of the shoul- 
ders, palms facing inward. 

Exercise: a. Push the right dumb- 
bell upward until the right arm is 
extended overhead. b. Lower the right 
dumbbell to the starting position and 
at the same time push the left dumb- 
bell upward until the left arm is 
extended overhead. c. Lower the left 
dumbbell to the starting position and 
at the same time push the right dumb- 
bell upward until the right arm is 
extended overhead. d, Continue with 
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Shown: Home Gym 45 Piece Combination 


MAGNETIC LEVEL LIFT® This exclusive device 
provides a foolproof way for novices to achieve 
perfect coordination when lifting. 





YOU’RE BUYING THE BEST...WHEN 
YOU SPECIFY BILLARD BARBELLS 


Here’s why: (4) 
THE CHAMPMAKER LINE 


Every set has a knurled chrome-plated revolving 
sleeve, solid steel bar, two inside collars with set 
screw, two exclusive outside ““LOC-FAST” collars 
and exclusive MAGNETIC LEVEL LirtT. All plates 
are gold-finished. Dumbbell bars are solid steel 
with chrome-plated revolving sleeves. A “Billard 
Golden Triumph Training Course” is included. 


EXCLUSIVE! 
“LOC-FAST” COLLAR 


Locks weight in position 
instantly, automatically! 
The most important ad- 
vance in barbell design in 
15 years. Makes it impos- 
sible for weights to fall off. 








2) 
THE BILLARD GG Mdungh 


TRAINING MANUAL FREE 


It takes more than barbells to build physique... and Billard 
gives you the plus that does the trick: the most compre- 
hensive, the easiest to follow, the most profusely illustrated 
body-building training manual ever published. 36 pages of 
Beginner, Intermediate and Advanced Exereises show you 
how to get outstanding results... quickly! 








clinics you have attended, you probably will soon. 


3) BILLARD’S program of WEIGHT LIFTING CLINICS 


Every day Billard is making more people fitness-conscious and barbell-conscious in 
schools and colleges, on military posts, in clubs, churches and retail stores, on network 
television, and at national expositions. Never before has such a program even been 
attempted by any barbell manufacturer. Bruce Randall, outstanding athlete and 
weight lifter, conducts the clinics and demonstrates the importance of barbell training 
to every school sport. Our program has been acclaimed by coaches and physical 
counselors. If you have not seen Mr. Randall at your school or at any of the coaches’ 


Write today about having a clinic at your school and for the name of the nearest Billard Barbell dealer. 
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BILLARD 
CHANMPMAKER 


BARBELLS 


Made by America’s foremost manufacturer of barbells 


BILLARD BARBELL CO., INC. 
General Offices: 375 PARK AVE. 


New York 22, N. Y. ¢ MUrray Hill 8-8855 
Factory: Mansfield, Penna. 
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Alternate Dumbbell Curl 


alternate presses. Repetitions are 
counted by observing the movements 
of one arm. 

Note: Locking the knees restricts 
the movement to the shoulder area. 

2. Alternate Dumbbell Curl. Start- 
ing position: Standing, feet spread 
shoulder width apart, dumbbells held 
in the hands with palms facing for- 
ward, and arms extended downward. 

Exercise: a. Flex the right forearm 
and raise the right dumbbell to a po- 
sition in front of the right shoulder. 
b. Lower the right dumbbell to the 
starting position and at the same time 
flex the left forearm and raise the left 
dumbbell to a position in front of the 
left shoulder. c. Lower the left dumb- 
bell to the starting position and at 
the same time flex the right forearm 
and raise the right dumbbell to a po- 
sition in front of the right shoulder. 
d. Continue the movements men- 
tioned. The movements. of one arm 
are counted to score the number of 
repetitions. The elbows are kept close 
to the body on all movements. 

3. Sit-Ups,.With Weight. Starting 
position: Supine, feet shoulder width 
apart, heels on the floor within 8 to 
10 inches of the hips, feet held down 
by a partner, weight held behind the 
head. 

Exercise: a. Curl the trunk upward 


Sit-Up With Weight 





and forward and touch the left knee 
with the right elbow. b. Return to the 
starting position. c. Curl the trunk up- 





One-Half Squats 


ward and forward and touch the right 
knee with the left elbow. d. Return 
to the starting position. 

t. One-Half Squats, Starting posi- 
tion: Standing with the feet shoulder 
width apart, bar resting across the 
top of the shoulders and the back 
part of the neck, the hands holding 
the bar with a wide, ordinary (palms 
forward) grasp. 

Exercise: a. Keeping the back 
straight and the head up, go into a 
squat position where the angle formed 
at the knees is 90 degrees or slightly 
less. b. Return to the starting position. 

Note: Two partners should be avail- 
able for placing the weight on the 
shoulders of the weight trainer. A 
towel may. be wrapped around the 
part of the bar that rests upon the 
shoulders if the trainer feels the pres- 
sure of the weight is too unpleasant. 


Bent-Over Rowing 





5. Bent-Over Rowing, Starting posi- 
tion: Standing, feet 24 inches apart, 
trunk bent forward at a 90 degree 
angle, hands on the bar with the or- 
dinary grasp, and spread as much as 
possible. 

Exercise: a. Keeping the back par. 
allel to the floor, raise the bar up. 
ward and touch the chest. The elbows 
are wide and only the arms do the 
work. b. Return to the starting posi- 
tion. Do not return the barbell to 
the floor unless the length of the 
arms requires it. 

Note: If the performer has diffi. 
culty in confining the movement to 
his arms, a partner may place his hand 
on the back of the performer's head 
and prevent upward movement of the 
body. 


Squat Jump With Weight 





6, Squat Jump With Weight. Start. 
ing position: Deep squat position with 
the right foot slightly ahead of the 
left, back straight, head up, arms ex. 
tended downward, dumbbells held in 
the hands with the palms facing in 
ward. 

Exercise: a, Jump upward until the 
legs are fully extended, b. Change the 
position of the feet while in the ait 
so the left foot is slightly ahead of the 
right and return to the deep squat 
position. c. Jump upward until the 
iegs are fully extended. d. Change the 
position of the feet while they are in 
the air so the right foot is slight 
ahead of the left and return to the 
starting position. When keeping 4 
record of the repetitions, every up 
ward jump counts one. 

Note: The trunk must remain in al 
upright position as the upward move 
ment begins. Tall, linear persons Iré 
quently permit their trunks to mov 
forward almost to a horizontal post 
tion during the initial thrust in the 





jump. This causes undue strain on the 
lower back and must be avoided. 


(Continued on page 69) 
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555 Seconds 
of Running 


By JOHN A. LUCAS 
Assistant Track Coach, University of Maryland 


LMOST every college track team 

in America has an athlete who is 
capable of running two miles in 9:15, 
a time which would win or place in 
most intercollegiate dual meets and 
even championship races. 

In order to run eight laps in 555 
seconds, the so-called ordinary dis- 
tance runner must have courage, de- 
termination, great enthusiasm for run- 
ning, a willingness to devote 8 to 10 
hours per week to training, and, final- 
ly, intelligent coaching in the admin- 
istration of a hard, challenging, and 
interesting program of training. 

A study of the recards reveals that in 
1884, W. G. George ran the two-mile 
in 9:14.4, and this mark stood for 20 
years until it was lowered by Al 
Schrubb who ran it in 9:09.6. Edwin 
Wide of Sweden lowered this mark 
in 1926 to 9:01.4 and in 1931 Nurmi 
broke 9 minutes by finishing in 8:59.6. 
Since that time Don Lash of the 
United States, Szabo, of Hungary, 
Maki, of Finland, Gunder Haegg, and, 
finally, Sandor Iharos, who clocked 
8:33.4 in June 1955, have held the 
world’s record. 

Between 1921 and 1936 no Ameri- 
can had bettered 9:15 in the National 
Collegiate two-mile championships. Is 
it possible then, that this time is 
within the realm of a hundred Ameri- 
can distance runners today? We be- 
lieve it is, with intensive application 
of modern methods of interval train- 
ing. Lloyd Percival of Canada states: 
The repetition of distances shorter 
than the event for which the athlete 
is training at a pace a little faster than 
or the same as the race pace objective, 
is the fastest and most effective way 
to develop endurance. 

John K. Cherry and Walter W. 
Boehm, in an excellent article on the 
modern European controlled interval 
method of distance training, which 
appeared in the October 1956 issue of 
the Athletic Journal, mentioned the 
four variables embodied in interval 
training: 1. the total distance covered 
per day; 2. the distance and the num- 
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ber of intervals run; 3. the pace; and 
4. the rest or recovery menial 

Each of these four factors will be 
used in the proposed six-week train- 
ing schedule in preparation for a 
9:15 two-mile effort. 

At the outset, it must be stated 
that a distance runner must not at- 
tempt to follow this program, or a 
similar schedule, unless he has a back- 
ground of at least 450 to 500 miles of 
running during the cross-country, 
winter, and early spring seasons. Only 





FTER competing as a two-miler 

at Boston University, John 
Lucas coached at the Huntington 
High School for Boys and the 
Natick, Massachusetts, High School. 
In five years of coaching, Lucas’ 
teams won 90 out of 110 cross- 
country, indoor, and outdoor races 
and meets. At the present time he 
is working toward his doctorate and 
assisting Jim Kehoe with the track 
team at the University of Maryland. 











then is he physiologically and psycho- 
logically prepared to follow, with lit- 
tle deviation, the exacting program 
of preparation. 

In general, the program calls for 
five days of training per week to be 
done in the following manner: 

Ist workout — Repeat 440 yards — 
decrease the time of each 440 from 
week to week. The number of repeats 
and rest periods remains constant. 

2nd workout — Repeat 220 yards — 
decrease the rest interval between 
each 220 from week to week. The 
number and pace remain constant. 

3rd workout — Fartlek — running 
on grass. Increase the time spent run- 
ning and the number of accelerations 
from week to week. 

4th workout — Repeat 880 yards — 
increase the number of 880's each 
week. The time and 10-minute rest 


period remain the same. Run a fast 
100 and then rest five minutes after 
each half-mile. 

5th workout — Repeat 110 yards — 
decrease the time for each sprint from 
week to week. The rest interval and 
the number (20) remain the same 

Each practice session, excluding the 
Fartlek workout, should be preceded 
by a two-mile warm-up period. The 
warm-up and practice sessions should 
be recorded and the total mileage for 
the day and week noted. If the athlete 
makes effective use of his time on the . 
athletic field, no training period 
should exceed 90 minutes. 

First week. Twelve 440’s in 72 sec. 
onds with a 3- to 4-minute jog-walk 
rest interval. Twenty-five 220’s in 33 
to 34 seconds with a 24-minute jog. 
walk rest interval. Fartlek for 35 min« 
utes with 5 accelerations of approxi- 
mately 100 yards. Three 880’s in 2:15 
to 2:17 with a 10-minute recovery 
period. Run two 100’s in less than 13 
seconds. Twenty 110’s in 15.5 with a 
220-yard jog-walk rest interval. Total 
distance for the first week—28 miles. 

Second week. Twelve 440’s in 70 
seconds, Twenty-five 220’s in 33 to 347 
seconds with a 2-minute jog-walk rest 
interval. Fartlek for 45 minutes with 
6 accelerations. Four 880’s in 2:15 to 
2:17. Run three 100’s fast. Twenty 
110’s in 15 seconds. Total distance for 
the second week—31 miles. 

Third week. Twelve 440’s in 68 sec. 
onds. Twenty-five 220’s in 33 to 34 
seconds with a 90-second jog-rest in- 
terval. Fartlek for 55 minutes with 7 
accelerations. Five 880’s in 2:15 to 
2:17. Run four 100’s fast. Twenty 
110’s in 14.5 seconds. Total distance 
for the third week—34 miles. 

Fourth week. Twelve 440’s in 66 
seconds, Twenty-five 220’s in 33 to 
34 seconds with a brisk jog of 75 sec} 
onds in between. Fartlek for 65 min 
utes with 8 accelerations. Six 880’s in 
2:15 to 2:17. Run five 100’s in lessy 
than 13 seconds. Twenty 110’s in 1 
seconds. Total distance for the fourth 
week—37 miles. 

Fifth week. Twelve 440’s in 64 seq 
onds. Twenty-five 220’s in 33 to # 
seconds with a fast jog of one minut® 
in between. Fartlek for 75 minuté 
with 9 accelerations. Seven 880’s iff 
2:15 to 2:17. Run six 100’s fast. Twen 
ty 110’s in 13.5 seconds. Total distan 
for the fifth week—40 miles. 

Sixth week. Twelve 440’s in 62 see 
onds. Twenty 220’s in 33 to 34 seconds 
with a very fast jog in between. Fart 
lek for 85 minutes with 10 accele 
tions. Eight 880’s in 2:15 to 2:17. R 
seven 100’s fast. Twenty 110’s in I 
seconds. Total distance for the sixt 
week—43 miles. 

(Concluded on page 76) 
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Box T Formation 


By K. G. WENDEL 


Football Coach, George West, Texas, Independent School District 


HE box T installed at our 

school in 1956 as part of our mul- 
tiple offense, in order to compensate 
for lack of speed. We found that it 
was to our advantage to use the box 
T with an unbalanced line for sev- 
eral reasons: |. The defense would 
have to overshift to the strong side in 
order to stop the power plays off- 
tackle, and the option to the strong 
side. 2. This overshifting by the de- 
fense made it easier to get wide with 
less speed going back to the weak 
side. 3. Our fullback was a very fine 
blocker and a powerful boy, but he 
did not have too much speed and we 
could utilize him both as a runner on 
quick thrusts into the line and also 
as a lead blocker and a decoy. 4. We 
had a left-handed quarterback who 
was a natural for the formation and 
could run just a little better to his 
left. 

Our team won ten and lost one 
game in 1956. We scored 427 points 
and 39 points were scored against us. 
In 1957 we won eight and lost two. 
The T formation is our basic offense, 
but the box T helped keep our op- 
ponents off balance. On occasion we 
ran the box T with a flanker and also 
with one end split from 5 to 7 yards, 


was 


UHor April, 1959 


ey 


usually the strong-side end. We also 
used the box T unbalanced to the left. 
The accompanying diagrams show our 
basic plays off the box T formation. 
Diagram | shows the box T align- 


self in the slot between the on-side 
guard and the right tackle 314 yards 
deep. 

Diagram 2 shows the fullback quick 
dive over center. The quarterback 


Fake on the cross-buck. The quarterback uses a reverse spin on all hand-offs. 


ment. We varied our splits, but the 
normal splits were: Ends | to 1l¥ 
yards; tackles | to 2 feet; and guards 
| to 2 feet. The fullback would align 
himself 11% to 2 yards deep and in the 
slot between the off-side guard and 
the end. The left halfback lined up 
directly behind the fullback 34% yards 
deep or 1% yards deeper than the full- 
back, The right halfback aligned him- 


hands to the fullback, fakes to the left 
halfback, and continues as he would 
on the option play. 

As shown in Diagram 3; the quarter- 
back fakes to the fullback, hands off 
to the left halfback, and uses the fake 
shown in Diagram I. 

Diagram 4 shows the box T option 
to the left. The quarterback fakes to 

(Continued on page 76) 


























knees. From this position he reacts 
forward on consistent and rhythmic 
counts, going as far f-rward as pos- 
sible without moving off the four- 
point stance. The movement is a 
quick reaction forward, followed by 
a slower recoil into the original po- 
sition. Then he is ready for the next 





signal in a succession of snap signals 
which are given at approximately two. 
second intervals (Diagram 1). 

After the lineman learns to use the 
drill shown in Diagram 1A correctly, 
and feels the spring-like surge of 
power coming from the ground up 
through his legs, he is ready to lift 











his knees slightly off the ground and 
let the toe cleats dig in (Diagram 1B). 
Now he uses the spring from his toes, 
and finds considerably more power 
in his spring. Corrections are made in 
form throughout the drill, and em- 
phasis is placed on the vertical align 
ment of the toe and heel, feeling the 
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Offensive 


Play 


By WALLACE A. ELLIOTT 
Football Coach, Buchanan, Virginia, High School 


1\ many small high schools, the foot- 

ball coach does not have mechani- 
cal devices to aid him in teaching in- 
experienced players the fundamentals 
of offensive line play. Because we 
found ourselves in a similar situation, 
the following sequence of drills was 
developed. 

When stressing offensive funda- 
mentals of stance, initial charge in 
reaction to the snap signal, and block- 
ing position, these drills were found 
to be of assistance. They allow for a 
closer adaptation and concentration 
in actual playing situations, but do 
not incorporate the bad habits of 
leaning, moving the head to the ex- 
treme side away from the blocking 
dummy, and looking down. By using 
these drills, a lineman is able to study 





spring in the legs, and keeping the 
head up and back straight. The next 
step in the sequence is not under. 
taken until the players have mastered 
these fundamentals. 

The third step in the sequence of 
drills (Diagram 2) requires a team- 
mate to be positioned on his knees op- 
posite the lineman who is practicing 
the offensive charge. On the signal, 
the offensive lineman springs from 
his four-point stance and regains the 
stance immediately in front of his 
practice partner, His legs have re- 
tracted after the spring so that the 
four points of the stance again con- 





ALLACE. ELLIOTT graduated 
from Randolph-Macon _ in 
1951 and then served in the navy. 
After completing his naval service, 
he received his master’s degree 
from Virginia and began his coach- 
ing career at St. Christopher's 
School in Richmond, where he 
coached junior varsity football. This 
past fall Elliott took over the foot- 
ball reins as well as the directorship 
at Buchanan, Virginia. 


sist of balance on both hands and on 
the balls of both feet. Many players 
want to block with their feet together, 
and at this point the proper foot 
spread is emphasized. The lineman 
has sprung out far enough to touch 
his nose at a point in the middle of 
the defender’s jersey, which is on his 
own eye level. He will not lead with 
his chin in a game because his reflexes 
will prevent this movement. However, 
it does help him learn to keep his 
head and eyes up after initial contact 
and to make use of his head and 








bulled-neck in blocking. On the sig- 





each part of the blocking procedure. 
In the beginning, the lineman takes 
a four-point stance on his hands and 


nal, back, the player returns to his 
original position by back pedalling 
on his hands and feet. He must back 
pedal quickly because he will have 
(Continued on page 71) 
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The most asked for modern football 
protective equipment is even better 
in 1959! MacGregor has made a major 
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Beginning a 
High School 


Football Program 


By DAVE BEHRENDT 
Assistant Coach, Alliance, Ohio, High School 


HE recent rise in population and 

the increased interest in football 
in areas that do not have a football 
program prompted us to write this 
article. Many of the necessary factors 
are known, but perhaps to the be- 
ginning coach a renewal and sum- 
mary of important points might be 
helpful. Although a much more ex- 
haustive study should be undertaken 
in the actual development of a foot- 
ball program, some major points to 
consider will be discussed briefly. 

Four factors which must be .con- 
sidered in beginning a high school 
football program are: the student 
body, facilities, administration, and 
the parents. These are not necessarily 
listed in the order of importance be- 
cause failure to give any of these cate- 
gories full attention could mean a 
disastrous end to the program before 
it starts. 

A coach must keep in mind the fact 
that he must sell the student body on 
his sport. This may sound elementary, 
but in a small school or any school 
where another sport has received all 
the attention for a number of years, 
the coach must do a good job of sell- 
ing. It must be realized that the teen- 
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ager of today has more enticing pur- 
suits that could lead him away from 
the enthusiastic support of an athletic 
contest, whether as a spectator or a 
player. 

A factor to keep in mind is that in 
the case of young people, the values 
which are more immediate are gen- 
erally more effective in maintaining 
their interest and work, and football 
is hard work. Three rewards which 
can be received fairly soon are: the 
physical development and subsequent- 
ly the popularity that goes with par- 
ticipating; the fun derived from the 
game; and the bond of belonging to 
a group or, as it were, a club. These 
rewards should be stressed continual- 
ly. Carry-over values can be pointed 
out later on as the program advances. 
Also, it should be borne in mind that 
building one cause by belittling an- 
other is a poor method to use. For 
example, undermining the already 
established sports will create dissen- 
sion and dissatisfaction. 

The most important facility in the 
first year of a new program is a place 
to practice. Unless the administration 
has already purchased land suitable 
for a field which may eventually con- 


tain the bleachers and shower facili. 
ties, it might be well to call in a group 
of experts, such as a university survey 
group, to determine where the future 
population, traffic, etc., would dic- 
tate the best location. If the entire 
athletic plant is still in the drawing 
board stage, and a practice field is 
all that will be available the first year, 
the coach should select the field on 
one of two basis. It should either be 
close to the school so the boys may 
have showers and hang up their 
equipment, or it should be centrally 
located to all of the boys’ homes, 
Sometimes a school is not centrally 
located regarding its student popula- 
tion. 

As far as game equipment is con- 
cerned, possibly a larger high school, 
university or even a professional team 
in the area could be of assistance. 
The larger school would probably 
have contacts in the sporting goods 
line and could advise about the pur- 
chase of equipment. The coaching 
staff of the larger institution might 
also have statistical studies on the 
durability and type of equipment 
most necessary in beginning a pro- 
gram. They might donate some hand- 
me-down equipment that would be 
satisfactory for a year’s use, or even 
as a start to the equipment supply, 
Without repeating the known facts 
about equipment, a good philosophy 
is: buy superior equipment in mini- 
mum quantities. 

The storage and care of equipment 
is most important because no school 
or community is going to invest money 
in expensive equipment when it is 
obvious that the equipment is not 
cared for properly, Players should be 
instructed in the correct care of equip- 
ment. An economical and easy meth- 
od for the boys to use is to hang all 
their equipment on heavy-duty hang: 
ers which can be purchased for a rela- 
tively low cost. 

The school administration is a most 
important factor in determining the 
success a program will have. A coach 
must realize that confidence and co- 
operation in his dealings with the ad- 
ministrators are necessary. The pro- 
gram must ultimately be for the 
betterment of the student body and 
community, or fit their athletic de. 
sires, in order to justify the time, 
effort, and money spent. Selfish mo- 
tives on the part of the coach are soon 
discovered. Ambition is a fine trait, 
but a coach should not use the pro 
gram solely as a stepping stone for 
himself. He should build up interest 
and enthusiasm. The players should 
be given the best possible instruction. 
As time passes, the coach will be re 


(Continued on page 72) 
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| N the case of many golfers, the word, 
slice, has become almost a profan- 
ity. From a subjective analysis, we 
would say about 80 per cent of all 
golfers have slicing troubles. It is un- 
doubtedly the most prevalent of the 
faulty shots. A slice is also considered 
to be one of the most difficult faults 
to cure. In our opinion, this is a mis- 
taken attitude, which is caused by 
lack of a proper approach. There is 
no need for a golfer to learn to live 
with this shot, as many have. If there 
is sufficient desire, a slice can be 
cured easily and quickly. 

In order to cure a slice, it is neces- 
sary for a golfer to understand the 
cause of the fault. Physically, the slice 
is caused by the clubhead contacting 
the ball from outside the intended 
line of flight and crossing inside this 
line. The result is a sideward spin of 
the ball which causes it to curve away 
from the golfer, and usually away 
from the golf course. An open club- 
face is also a contributing factor, but 
a shot hit straight through with an 
open face will merely fade, while a 
shot hit from the outside with a 
square face will slice. Thus the major 
factor in slicing is the clubhead direc- 
tion. 


In our opinion, the slice is as much 
a result of mental attitude as any 
other factor. It is caused primarily by 
fear. We agree that a poor grip, stance 
or a poor pivot can contribute to a 
slice, but many times a golfer who has 
a good grip and stance will slice the 
ball. This is because fear has entered 
into the shot. If this golfer will take 
a lesson to cure his slice, he will get 
excellent results because the fact that 
the professional is right there to help 
him gives him confidence that he 
loses when he is alone. He will go 
right back to slicing the next time he 
plays, even though the mechanics of 
what he learned are still performed 
correctly. 

Now let us consider the method to 
use in curing a slice. First, the golfer 
must make up his mind that he will 
devote time on the practice fairway 
to learning new habits. A fault can- 
not be corrected while a round of goll 
is being played and the golfer is under 
the tension of keeping his score down. 
He must be free from the necessity to 
hit with precision. Second, he should 
check to see that the static portions of 
the swing, mainly the grip and the 
stance, are correct. We do not want 
to give the impression that these are 
not live positions, but no motion is 
involved, and thus there should .not 
be any difficulty in assuming them 
correctly. An overlapping or inter- 
locking grip with the V’s formed by 
the thumb and forefinger of each 
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hand pointing approximately to tne 
right shoulder is correct. A correct 
stance is one in which the golfer’s feet 
are about shoulder width apart, with 
the toes pointed slightly outward, and 
a line across the toes parallel to the 
intended line of flight. The third 
fundamental to observe in the elimin- 
ation of the slice is to make sure the 
hips are turned away from the ball 
during the backswing. The normal 
turn is about a 45° angle with com- 
pensations either way for body build. 

Now we are ready for the most im- 
portant step in curing the slice. The 
fear that is the cause of a faulty swing 
must be removed. When a golfer ex- 
periences fear at any time during his 


A New Approach 
to Curing A Slice 


By JACK D. ADLER 
Golf Coach, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 


swing, he will immediately transmit 
this feeling to his hands. The result 
will be a panic reaction of tensing 
the forearms and hands, and thus 
throwing the clubhead outside the 
intended line of flight, leaving the 
only path to the ball an outside-in 
arc. This throwing of the clubhead, 
or premature uncocking of the wrists, 
is the destructive slicing gremlin. 
When a golfer is practicing, he 
must be convinced that it is not neces- 
sary to hit shots to any particular por- 
tion of the range. He must feel free 
to whale away with no concern what- 
ever for the placement of his shots. 
By practicing in this manner, he will 
be in the proper frame of mind to 
correct his swing. Many times this 
freedom alone will act as the curing 
agent, but if it is not enough, little 
adjustments can be made which will 
help improve the arc of the swing. 
We have found that telling the 
golfer to attempt to hit the ball off 
to the right with an open clubface 








will often do the trick. This instruc 
tion sounds as though it would cause 
him to fade the ball off to the right 
but in most cases he will unconscious. 
ly adjust his hands at the moment of 
impact so they will be squared. At 
the same time, this conscious effort tg 
leave the clubface open keeps the 
golfer from throwing his club at the 
start of the downswing and changing 
the inside-out pattern of his swing, 

A second measure that can be tried 
is to have the golfer take his normal 
stance and swing at a point about 8 
or 10 inches in front of the ball, 
Naturally he will hit the ball on the 
way to this point of emphasis. This 
procedure has the effect of delaying 


hand action for a longer period of 
time and again preventing the fatal 
throwing out of the club before com 
tact. 

The final method to be employed 
is a conscious delay of hand action on 
the part of the golfer. This is the 
weakest of the three approaches, but 
will sometimes work in difficult cases. 
Here the golfer must have the feeling 
that he is leaving the club so far be 
hind the balance of his swing thatit 
cannot possibly catch up. The action 
of the hands is delayed until after 
they pass through the hitting are 
Again, the result is the prevention @ 
the premature hand action which 
causes the slice. 

Let us emphasize again that tm 
majority of slices are caused by feat 
or tension which in turn causes tht 
club to be thrown outside the prope 
line. The problem of curing a slice 
then becomes one of psychology rathe 
than one of physiology. By removiig 
the fear of a slice, the slice is removel 
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First, they’re built right — rugged, durable, 
rigid, vibration-free — to provide the finest possible 
accurate, quick-bank playing surface. 


Next, they’re properly erected. Structural 
conditions are analyzed by engineering experts; 
then playing requirements and other factors, 
including budget, are considered to be sure the 
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Team Up Your 
Timber Toppers 


By W. HAROLD O’CONNOR 
Track Coach, Concord, Massachusetts, High School 


F Massachusetts track coaches were 
asked what has contributed most 
to the success of Concord High School 
teams in the past few years, we are 
sure many of them would say immed- 
iately, hurdling. For several years we 
have been working on developing 
hurdle teams, This concentrated effort 
was culminated in last year’s indoor 
state meet when Concord’s three en- 
trants (rules permit only three), went 
one-two-three across the line. It was 
the first time in Massachusetts state 
meet history that this had ever been 
done. In the outdoor meet, the same 
three boys went one-three-four. Bump- 
ing the final hurdle kept them from 
sweeping that meet as well. 

Perhaps the value of concentration 
on teams of hurdlers can be shown 
most clearly by the results of our in- 
door league competition for the past 
three years. In 1956 Concord took 42 
of a possible 45 points in hurdles in 
the league meets. In 1957 our hurdlers 
took 41 of a possible 45, and last year 
42 of a possible “45, in addition to 12 
of a possible 12 in our class in the 
state meet. In the three-year span, 
nine different boys were instrumental 
in our success. This year we will be 
developing another hurdle team. 
What may be more significant, how- 
ever, is the fact that of all the boys 
involved not one was a great hurdler, 
only a few were fairly good hurdlers, 
but the rest knew how to hurdle. 

If our experience during the past 
few years proves anything, it is not 
that there is a wealih of hurdling 
talent at Concord High School, but 
rather a great deal can be accomplish- 
ed with mediocre material and a 
strong coaching effort. In our opinion, 
our hurdlers have been successful be- 
cause we were courageous enough to 
challenge two common beliefs about 
hurdling. The first of these is that 
hurdlers must be fast sprinters, We 
agree that great hurdlers are great 
sprinters, but the high school coach 
who can pick out a potential Dillard, 
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Davis, Attlesey, Gilbert or a Calhoun 
is very rare. If a coach must meet com- 
petition of that caliber, he has to look 
for the speed boys and make them 
into even speedier hurdlers. However, 
for most high school track coaches, 
there is only the consoling fact that 
nothing can make a 10-second sprint- 
er into an |l-second sprinter faster 
than a few hurdles in his path. In the 
high huidles there can be a variance 
in clearance time of from the ideal 
of 1.8 seconds to as much as 3 seconds 
or even inore in the case of beginners. 

It may be well for every coach to 
rememfer that no runner can stop 
and stat 10 times in 120 yards and 
turn in good hurdle times, even 
though he is a long, lean 9.6 100-yard 
man, If the hurdle prospects are bless- 
ed with outstanding speed, that is 
wonderful. Then the coach should 
have the boys concentrate on balance 
and relaxation over the barriers and 
seek the high honors. If the team is 
limited and the coach needs his sprint- 
ers for sprinting, he should select 
some boys who have courage, concen- 
trate even more on balance and relax- 
ation, and work for the points that are 
within their capabilities. 

The second common belief which 
we challenged is the idea that teach- 
ing a hurdler is a long-range project. 
It is true that a Calhoun or an Attle- 
sey cannot be produced in a few 
weeks, but most high school coaches 
do not have to face that caliber of 
competition in their meets, Coaches 
might be surprised at the average state 
record time in the high hurdles for 
the 1958 season. They might be even 
more surprised to discover the win- 
ning times in the various classes in 
their state last year. We suggest that 
you study these figures as they appear 
each year in the January issue of the 
Athletic Journal. When they become 
aware how few great high school 
hurdlers there are, they will realize 
how much can be done with their 
not-so-fast boys if they are willing to 





spend time and effort. In the begin. 
ning, if a coach is willing to set his 
sights on league and dual meet com. 
petition, he will soon be reaping the 
reward of hurdle points. 

Coaches are probably wondering 
what we use for hurdlers if we do not 
concentrate on the sprinters on our 
teams. We work with our mediocre 
quarter-milers and high jumpers. 
When speaking of mediocre 440 men, 
we are not referring to 53-second soph- 
omores and juniors. We are speaking 
of boys who as underclassmen can run 
the quarter in times of about 56 sec. 
onds, Some success in the hurdles hay 
been experienced with freshmen and 
sophomores who could run no better 
than 57- or 58-second quarters. Several 
prospective high jumpers are fre 
quently added to the group of pros 
pects. We are aware that broad jump. 
ers may be potentially better hurdle 
prospects than high jumpers, but since 
we start to work with hurdlers early in 
December, in order to prepare for an 
indoor meet which is often held the 
last Saturday of that month, there is 
little Opportunity to test for broad 
jumping ability. We do the next best 
thing and look for the ability to spring 
because it is evident in the high jump 
candidates. While there is nothing 
particularly new in this procedure, 
if a coach must select his hurdling 
prospects in a hurry, it is a group 
worth considering. 

When a hurdle squad of from six 
to eight boys has been selected from 
about 35 candidates, the idea of 
hurdle time is stressed. Our boys ar 
told that they are regarded as a hurdle 
team. They practice as a group and 
are constantly vying with other event 
men on the team for high point scor- 
ing honors in later events. We try to 
build a team of four hurdlers each 
year, including a senior, a junior, a 
sophomore, and a freshman. If the 
prospects appear to be good, we maj 
be working with a few boys from each 
of the three lower classes. Good senior 
candidates are not ignored even though 
they may never have run _ hurdles 
before or possibly never have been 
out for track. With this program on 
a working basis, we may run out of 
good hurdlers, but we do not run out 





of boys who know how to hurdle. Our 
hurdlers are ready to hit hard at any 
opponent who has a weakness in the 
hurdles. 

During the first three weeks of the 
indoor practice season we work hard 
with the hurdle candidates, and then 
have the more experienced hurdler 
lead the team by working with the 
beginners to correct their faults. 

Early concentration is placed on# 

(Continued on page 79) 
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“zl keeps leather clean, pliable... 
vt yet non-slippery 


From the world’s most complete line 
of trainers supplies... 
sold only by Sporting Goods Dealers 





Here’s a cleaner that removes the 
necessity of scrubbing with harsh 
soaps and brushes. 

Soaps are drying. Brushes 
scratch. Together, they cut equip- 
ment life in half. 

But new Bike Ball Cleaner cleans 
with emulsifying agents and de- 
tergent action. Removes soil... 
doesn’t just cover it up. 

Bike’s non-drying ingredient, 
Sorbitol, helps prolong playing life 
up to twice as long. In addition, 
this cleaner waterproofs, waxes, 
and leaves a good gripping surface. 

Another Bike product that 
makes budgets go further by mak- 
ing equipment last longer. 





In quarts and gallons 


THE KENDALL company 
BIKE WEB SALES DIVISION 
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Inside Baseball 


~ By JOHN C. FOLEY 
Director of Athletics, 


wenn Hy 


‘ Plymouth, New Hampshire, Teachers College 


F an individual looks the part, tries 
| to act the part, and cons¢ ientiously 
thinks the part, the chances are he 
will be reasonably successful in the 
part. This statement is in the nature 
of an axiom and has particular refer- 
ence to baseball. Certainly in the case 
of high school groups, and older, a 
baseball coach functions only to the 
extent that many of these precepts 
and skills are taught. 

First, let us consider the pitcher. 
It is important to remember that a 
pitcher, if he is right-handed, should 
step directly forward with his left 
foot in throwing so that he is not 
throwing across his body, His entire 
foot should contact the ground at the 
same time. If he is having trouble de- 
veloping a proper follow-through, a 
pebble, or some other comparable ob- 
ject, should be placed beside his left 
foot at a spot where he can pick it 
up upon completing a normal follow- 
through. This drill should be re- 
peated a number of times, By con- 
tinuing his * downward sweep, the 
pitcher should be able to pick up the 
pebble without looking at it. 

A pitcher who overstrides' presents 
another problem. Landing on the heel 
usually indicates that the stride must 
be shortened. 
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The pitcher should develop a roc k- 
ing motion in his movement before 
delivery. To further enhance his et- 
forts in this direction, he should bend 
his knee slightly, prior to delivery, as 
well as when he is developing the 
rocking motion. 

Occasionally a likely prospect fails 
to use his body in firing the ball. He 
is classified as an arm thrower. To 
correct this fault, the pitcher should 
be instructed to stand with his feet 
parallel, spread normally, and throw 
to a catcher who has positioned him- 
self about 20 feet away. The pitcher 
is not allowed to step with his left 
foot, or right as the case may be, in 
throwing to the target. He must ro- 
tate or twist his body as a golfer does 
in an effort to fire the ball. After a 
few pitches, the catcher should in- 
crease the distance by stepping back 
a few feet. He should continue to in- 
crease the distance until he reaches 
a point beyond which the pitcher is 
unsuccessful in his attempts to throw. 
This drill forces the pitcher to use 
his body in throwing a baseball. 

In case a pitcher does not have 
good control, he should adjust the 
position of his pivot foot on the 
rubber. If a right-handed pitcher is 
throwing inside to a_ right-handed 





batter, he should slide down toward 
the first base side of the rubber in 
making the necessary adjustment. He 
should always use the batter as his 
target or reference point, particularly 
with his curve ball if he is to hit the 
strike zone successfully and not be 
crowded away by the batter because 
of his reluctance to break his curve 
off and away from the batter. ‘The 
curve should be breaking toward the 
right knee of a left-handed batter. 
To further his chances of success, a 
pitcher should give the batter as little 
of the ball to see as possible. When 
taking the catcher’s sign, he should 
keep the ball behind his back. In his 
swing upward, he should place the 
ball between the thumb and first 
finger of his glove. Thus he hides 
not only the ball, but also his wrist. 
A culminating effort by the pitcher 
in his battle with the batter is to 
throw his gloved hand at the batter 
as part of his motion in an effort to 
confuse him. If this same_ right- 
handed pitcher is to continue to be 
the master, he must beware of side- 
arming a left-handed batter. This is 
one pitch that the left-handed batter 
can see all the way. The pitcher must 
also remember not to feed a weak 
hitter slow pitches. The weak hitter 
usually has a problem with his tim- 
ing. Perhaps it is the one pitch she 
can hit successfully. 

When covering first base, a pitcher 
should never overrun the bag. In run- 
ning to cover first, he must run along 
the inside of the bag. It is necessary 
that he assume the proper angle in 
leaving the mound to take the throw 
at first. 

Base-runners present a special prob- 
lem for pitchers. In order to foil this 
particular adversary, the pitcher must 
learn to break his timing. With run 
ners on bases, he delivers his throw to 
the plate on different counts. Slow 
pitches will aid the base-runner if he 
has larceny in his heart. With a run- 
ner on third, the pitcher must learn 
to look at the runner during his wind 
up. 

When the bases are loaded and the 
count is three and two on the batte1 
with two out, the pitcher must, in 
many instances, keep the base-runners 
close in order to prevent the man on 
second from scoring in the event of 
a base hit. In this situation, he will 
discard a full wind-up and use the set 
position. 

A runner on second who breaks 
prematurely for third and stops will 
not confuse any pitcher, either right 
handed or left-handed, if the pitcher 
remembers that a spin to the right, 
not the left, is mandatory. 


In stepping off the rubber with 
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— Fits all helmets 

— Quickly positioned to fit every player 
perfectly 

— Molded nylon, unconditionally guaranteed 

— Bar can be replaced in 30 seconds 

— Single and double bar models 


Next season you can eliminate the major time-consuming 
helmet fitting problem entirely—the costly re-drilling of 
helmets and adjusting of face guards to fit new players. 
With the New P-F Adjusta-Bar® you now can give each 
player the precise position he needs . . . even make adjust- 
ments on the field during time-out. 

The new P-F Adjusta-Bar face guard is made of molded 
nylon, so strong that it is guaranteed not to crack, even in 
sub-freezing weather. Serrated discs lock bar securely in 
desired position, providing the player with complete protec- 
tion. Double vertical support bars are positioned on either 
side of the mouth, so as not to interfere with speech. Bars 
can be colored to match uniforms. 

For full information, clip and mail coupon now. Include 
the name of your equipment supplier. If he does not stock 
the P-F Adjusta-Bar, we will be pleased to supply him 
with samples. 


for April, 1959 


P-F ADJUSTA-BAR™ FACE GUARD ADJUSTS 
IN SECONDS TO FIT EVERY PLAYER = 





Please send me literature and sample of the wo S 
new P-F Adjusta-Bar. 
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DEALERS: This ad will appear in 
the March issues of Scholastic 
Coach and Athletic Journal. 


Be ready for inquiries .. . send 
coupon now for literature, sam- 
ples and prices. 


pocono oO fabricators ince. 


East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
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Put this pure white marble marking 
on playgrounds, ball fields, tennis courts, 
wherever games are played. Here’s why 
thousands of others do: 


+S ATHLETIC FIELD WHITE LINE MARKING 


is completely non-toxic and absolutely safe. 
A finely ground, pure crystalline marble, 
it cannot burn or injure players. 


makes a gleaming white line that stays. 
Bright, white +5 saves money and 
marking time because of its 
exceptional lasting power. 


is absolutely harmless to uniforms. 

Leading reconditioners recommend its use, 
for it will not damage fabrics as lime 

and other similar materials will. 


is easy to apply, can be used in any 
applicator. It has excellent flowing 
qualities and will never cake or clog 
up the applicator. It can be 

applied either wet or dry. 


is good for the field.+5 sweetens the soil 
and promotes the growth of grass. 
However, it will not encourage 

clover growth as lime is apt to do. 


is economical. Costs no more than 
ordinary materials. Stores from season 
to season—will flow as easily 

next year as it does this. 








is used by colleges, professional 







teams, all major bowls, and on ri “ 
+ playgrounds, playing fields and Py 1904 ID Yawrs of Sovwriz 
Little League ball parks all across od u 








America. 














Send for a free sample and full information. 
Drop your card direct to 


CALCIUM PRODUCTS DIVISION 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY, TATE, GEORGIA 








a 


OHN FOLEY is a graduate of St 

Anselm’s, where he competed in 
football, basketball, and basebal| 
for three years, captaining the bas- 
ketball team in his senior year. He 
is in his twelfth year at Plymouth, 
where in addition to his basketball 
and baseball coaching duties, he 
serves as athletic director and chair- 
man of the physical education de- 
partment. 











men on base, the pitcher must not 
balk. He will balk if his weight jis 
improperly distributed. If he leans 
back in assuming the set position, he 
must of necessity move forward be 
fore he can step off. This movement 
forwiird constitutes a balk. 

A base-runner recognizes two basic 
types of pitchers. Each of these types 
exhibits tell-tale signs which are help- 
ful to all runners. The pitcher who 
points his front shoulder, shoulder 
nearer the batter, toward the batter 
will usually flex his right knee before 
throwing to first and his left knee 
before committing himself to a throw 
to the plate. The second type sets 
so that his front shoulder points away 
from the plate and, more or less, to 
ward first base. The crafty base- 
runner watches this pitcher's left 
shoulder. As it moves toward the 
plate, the base-runner goes. 

With men on first and third, the 
runner on third can cause the pitcher 
to balk if he takes off for the plate 
as the pitcher reaches the top of his 
stretch in assuming the set position. 
He will often throw without the re 
quired one-second pause. In the same 
situation, the man on first can take 
off early, as the pitcher sets. Then 
the man on third goes as the pitcher 
throws to second. The man on third 
can also go if the pitcher throws to 
first. A runner on first may take ad- 
vantage of a lethargic second base 
man or shortstop who does not move 
toward second after each pitch. 


A good pitcher literally uses his 
head. He takes one, two, and even 
three looks to the various bases 0€ 
cupied by opposing runners. He must 
deliver to the plate quite rapidly at 
times, that is after the briefest pos 
sible one-second count. In making his 
delivery to the plate with men 0m 
he cannot afford to kick high. He 
must keep his front foot down to pre 
vent a quick start on the part of the 
base-stealing runner. The no wind-up, 
Larsen motion, might be advisable 0¢ 
casionally with a man on third. 

A pitcher must learn to throw 
(Continued on page 80) 
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One of the gyms of the $2,500,000 Johnson Gymnasium at the 
University of New Mexico. Crystal Seal-O-San is used here. 


Pe 
‘ 


Valley High School, Albuquerque, uses 
Seal-O-San to give long-lived protection 
for expensive hardwood floors. 


Seal-O-San assured the most nearly per- 
fect playing surface possible on the gym 
floor at Gallup High School, Gallup. 


HUNTINGTON @j> LABORATORIES, INC. 


New Mexico Schools, too, 


choose SEAL-O-SAN, 


The gym floor finish that takes abuse without showing it is 
the choice of many school officials and basketball coaches. 


Here you see just three of the many New Mexico school gym 
floors which use Seal-O-San. 

In thirty years of use under every conceivable condition, 
Seal-O-San has earned its reputation as the most dependable 
sealer in existence. It produces a tough, resilient, non-skid 
finish that requires only dust mopping to stay in top condi- 
tion. Many basketball coaches insist that Seal-O-San be used 
on their gym floors. 


Get full details from your Huntington 
representative. Write for his name now. 


The Man Behind the Drum, your Huntington 
representative, can demonstrate Seal-O-San's 
superiority as well as help you plan a complete 
maintenance program that can cut labor costs. 


* Huntington, Indiana + Philadelphia 35,Pennsylvania + Toronto 2, Ontario " 
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reach for 


NOTHING—BUT NOTHING—builds 
stronger teams and better programs than 
Program Aids. The sure way to Scientific 
Coaching, More Wins, Increased Game 
Attendance, New Prestige. 

@ PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 

@ RECORD-MASTER* “Hall-cf-Fame” Displays 
@ ERASO* Posters & Charts 

@ SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
@ SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
enc us raron WRITE FOR CATALOG TO — 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO., INC 


Dept. AJ, 550 Sth Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y 








DOWMETAL (rosshars 


These triangular hollow bars are 
the truest, most practical, longest 
lasting crossbars on the market. 


Now more popular than ever 


@ Official @ Long Lasting 
@ Less Sag @ Uniform @ Safe 
Metal is patented magnesium alloy 
especially suited to bending. 
WEIGHT AND PRICE 
12’ (jumping) __-. 2.0 Ibs.__$5.95 
14 (jumping) _____ 2.3 Ibs... 6.70 
16’ (vaulting) - 7.45 
18’ (vaulting) ____ 3.0 Ibs... 8.20 
Transportation charge extra. 

More crossbars sold last year than 
ever before, showing increased 
popularity. 


Write for name of dealer nearest to you 


K.&P. Athletic Co. 


1115 Jerome St. Midland, Mich. 
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Hustle 


By WALDO SAUTER 


Freshman Baseball Coach, Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


OR many years we have heard the 
word, hustle, in connection with 
the individual effort put out by base- 


| ball players. It has often been said 


that the main difference between the 
exceptional baseball player and the 
average player is this intangible trait 
we call hustle. But is hustle an in- 
tangible? In the case of a beginner or 
novice, the answer is frequently in the 
affirmative. We have often heard 
coaches deplore the lack of hustle in 
their players, and call in vain for ad- 





OLLOWING his wartime service 

in the army, Waldo Sauter at- 
tended Ball (Indiana) State. Then 
he coached for seven years in In- 
diana high schools. Sauter served 
as baseball coach and assistant 
basketball coach for three years at 
Murray (Kentucky) State College. 
In 1957 he moved to Central Michi- 
gan, where he assists in baseball 
and basketball as well as being 
on the staff of the physical educa- 
tion department. 











ditional hustle during practice sessions 
and games. The average baseball 
coach has established in his own mind 
what he wants a player to do in the 
way of hustle. But does the high 
school baseball player, or relatively 
inexperienced college player know ex- 
actly what the coach expects of him 
in the way of hustle? 

Being a firm believer in the value 


| of this trait on the baseball diamond, 


as well as in our other competitive 
athletics, we have made an attempt to 
list the basic elements of hustle so 
that the term will no longer be an 
intangible to our team. Instead, when 
we say hustle, the individual or team 
will know what is expected. 


Having been connected with base- | 
ball for twenty-four years as a player, | 
high school coach, and college coach, | 
we believe the component parts of | 
hustle are the five items mentioned. | 


This information is mimeographed, 


| and a copy is given to each member 
of the team at the start of the season. | 


pitch. 


From then on when they are told to 
hustle, they have a definite idea of 
what is expected. 

The principal requirement for suc- 
cess in baseball, at any position, is 
hustle. We believe hustle is composed 
of the following items: 

1. A player should always do his 
best, every minute of every practice, 
and every minute of every game. 

2. In our opinion, there should be 
no walking on the baseball diamond 
except when the pitcher walks on and 
off the field. All other players should 
run when they are exchanging places 
on the field, running out easy 
grounders, after distant flies, during 
conditioning drills, and whenever the 
situation calls for running. 

3. Try for every ball. A_ player 
cannot tell what he can field or catch 
until he tries. 

4. Be in topnotch physical condi- 
tion. In order to reach and maintain 
topnotch physical condition, athletes 
must have adequate sleep, a proper 
diet, and neither smoke nor drink, 
No one is ever going to make them 
train, but if they do not, they will 
lose out. 

5. Be alert mentally. Physical or 
mechanical errors can be forgiven, but 
not mental errors. Baseball players 
should always be aware of the score, 
inning, hitter, count, pitch, wind, 
speed, and any other factor that may 
determine what they do on the next 





AUTOMATIC 
IRRIGATION 


INEXPENSIVE— 
DESIGNED FOR 
ATHLETIC FIELDS 


Waters Areas up 
to 100 x 600 & 
in One Setting. 

Only 10 Minutes 
to Set or Removel 
Pulls Itself Along 
Thru Winding Up 
a Steel Cable — 
Water Powered— 


“Set it and Forget it” 


TRAVELRAIN 





Established 1935 


Write for information a j ll 
ond free trial offer. cally. 


TRAVELRAIN 


362 N. Canon Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Never before has any basketball shoe offered so many scientifically designed features to increase player safety, sure-footedness 
and comfort. That’s why U. S. Pro-Keds are the odds-on favorite of coaches, physical educators and trainers throughout the country. 
Pro-Keds protect the player against severe shock with an extra-thick heel cushion, a 
full-cushioned insole amd a shockproof arch cushion. They allow safer starts, surer stops 
with an even-wearing molded suction sole. And now, with patented PowerLift —a firm elastic 
harness that keeps foot and shoe together — Pro-Keds actually let the player use all of his 
native speed and maneuverability with maximum safety. *Optional—also available in “‘Low-Cut” 














United States Rubber 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y 
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WINNING TENNIS is a booklet by Vinnie Rich- 
ards that’s a wonderful supplement to your own 
training methods. Send the coupon below for as 
many copies as you need. 


WINNING TENNIS is also something that seems 
to happen when your teams play with really fine 
equipment — and the new Dunlop Champion- 
ship Tennis Ball is seeded number one here. 


Used in more international championship play 
than any other ball, the Dunlop Championship 
is made for play on any surface —has a new 
long-life Maxlife felt cover. Bounce ‘it...play it 
... you'll feel its liveliness, see its accurate flight. 
No drifting, no fading, no floating. 


FREE BOOK 





Sporting Goods Division 
500 Fifth Avenue + New York 36, N.Y. 


r----------------- 


DUNLOP SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 














I 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
Sirs: 
| Please send me absolutely free__copies of Vincent l 
| Richard's book, ‘How to Play Winning Tennis.” | 
| NAME | 
; SCHOOL _ | 
| ADDRESS. 
| city ZONE___STATE | 
| 


The Forehand Stroke 


away from the ball, hits it off to the 
right, and usually out of the court. 
The follow-through is finished with 
the racket head coming to a natural 
stop opposite the player's left shouider 
and to the left of his feet. In height, 
the racket head finishes between the 
player’s waist and shoulder, depend- 
ing upon the height and speed that 
is put on the ball (Illustration 5). 
When a player goes to a forehand 
shot, he crosses over with his left foot 





as he brings the racket back to the 
hitting position, and rotates his hips 
and shoulders one-half turn to the 
right. If advancing for the forehand 
ball requires two or more steps, he 
should step first with his right foot, 
followed by a cross-over step with his 
left foot (Diagram 3). 








DIAGS & 











In order to get away from a fore- 
hand ball, the player pivots off his 
left foot as he steps back with his 
right foot (Diagram 4). 

A player should stride into the ball 
to bring himself to the proper dis- 
tance from it. He should not bend 
his torso toward the ball to reach it. 
The torso should remain relaxed and 

| comfortably perpendicular to the 


(Continued from page 8) 


court (Illustration 4). 

The ball should be contacted from 
a point just beyond the player's left 
foot, which should be toward the net, 
to the middle of his body, with the 
racket face at right angles to the di- 
rection the ball is to go. Then the 
swing continues upward in the direc. 
tion of the top of the net, and the 
player's arm is finally allowed to drop. 
This statement applies to forehand 





bounces of normal height, waist 
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height, and just below waist height 
(Diagram 5). 

On low balls that bounce low to 
the forehand side, the player's knees 
should be bent to bring him down 
to the height of the ball. At the same 
time a low backswing is made in 
preparation to hitting the ball. A 
higher follow-through must be made 
in order to hit the ball over the net 

In closing, we would like to em- 
phasize the importance of proper 
form both in practice and play. The 
arm relaxes and goes along for the 
ride in stroking. It is important to 
remember that the shoulder muscles, 
not the arm, do the principal work. 
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DIAG. 6 
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JURNAL 


How to hold batting practice... at your desk! 


Movies and the Kodak Analyst 
Movie Projector permit detailed 
action review. 


Home-run hitter—or strike-out king— 
movies can help both. 

Repeated study of good and bad form 
can teach your charges a lot...show 
them their mistakes...help correct 
changes in form that otherwise could 
cause slumps. 

And the way to make the most of your 
films is with the projector designed to 
coaches’ specifications—the Kodak Ana- 
lyst Movie Projector. With the Analyst 
you can run through the action at any 
speed you choose—from a slow-motion 
5 frames per second up to 24 frames per 
second. Remote reverse lets you repeat 
critical footage instantly; the table-top 
viewer lets you see your films right at 
your desk. And you can also use this 
projector for showing games, practice, 
or instruction movies to the whole team. 





To complete your lineup you'll do 
well to investigate the KODAK K-100 
TURRET CAMERA and Kodak Cine 
Films. The K-100 Turret is a rugged 
piece of equipment with three lenses in 
easy-change turret for wide-angle or 
telephoto coverage. A single winding 
gives you 40 feet (about 114 minutes of 
action) of film coverage. 


And to be sure you get full cover- 
age choose from these fine KODAK 
16MM MOVIE FILMS: Cine Kodak 
Tri-X Reversal Film for overcast days 
or shooting early practice in the field 
house; Cine-Kodak Plus-X Reversal 
Film for exceptional sharpness and fine 
detail under normal conditions; Koda- 
chrome Film for the impact of color. 


Get all the facts about Kodak equipment 
and materials for coaching. Write for 
Bulletin V3-21. FREE. Ask, too, for 
names of processing labs that can serve 
your needs. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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in a class 
by itself... 





Champion 
NYLON racing 


trunks 


The most popular Nylon racing 
trunk in the country. Popular with 
swimmers and top teams because 


it’s 5 ways better... and popular 
with schools everywhere since its 
high quality features mean longer 
wear, lower cost in the long run. 
Let us PROVE to you that Ocean 
Champion is better...5 ways 
better, and is the trunk for you! 


ORDER NOW... 


and compare! 


Style No. 65 
$36.00 per doz. 
Sizes: 22 to 38 


Black + Royal + Scarlet 
* Dartmouth Green 
* Orange 


SEND FOR CATALOG D 
OF COMPLETE LINE 


CEAN POOL 
SUPPLY (0. 


America’s headquarters for ALL 
Swimming and pool accessories 


155 W. 23 St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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So You Want to Be a High Jumper, 


By Lloyd “Bud” Winter. Published 
by Fearon Publishers, San Francisco 
23, Calif. Seventy-two pages. Publi- 


cation date Feb. 24. Received for re- 


view Feb, 24. 


This book is the second in the series 
being prepared by Bud Winter. It 
follows So You Want to Be a Sprinter, 
and we predict this book will be 
equally as popular. On each page one 
or more line drawings illustrate the 
point being made by the author. The 
text is brief and concise. Further 
along the author summarizes by using 
the do and don’t method as employed 
in the Weiskopf baseball article in 
this issue. Included is a day-by-day 
training schedule from January 
through June. 

This is a fine book written by a 
coach who is a leader among track 
and. field coaches. 


The Verdict of the Scoreboard, by 
Ade Christenson. Published by the 
American Press, New York 17, N. Y. 
One hundred and ninety pages. Pub- 
lication date March 20. Received for 
review March 11. Price $3.00. 


The author has been in the coach- 
ing field for thirty-five years and has 
served at both the high school and 
college levels. He retired recently 
from football coaching, after twenty- 
nine years at St. Olaf College, in order 
to devote full time to his duties as 
athletic director. His book paints a 
true picture of the college prosely- 
tizing, recruiting, and subsidizing 
mess. The author did not write the 
book with the intention of being a 
critical do-gooder, but rather from 
the viewpoint of one who believes 
firmly in the value of intercollegiate 
athletics. We like this book and the 


| author’s philosophy of athletics. 


| York 10, N. Y. 
| forty-eight 


Social 
Evelyne Borst 


for Recreation, by 
and Elmer Mitchell. 
Published by The Ronald Press, New 
Three hundred and 
pages. Publication date 
Received for review March 


Games 


Feb. 27. 


| 6. Price $5.50. 


The book describes over 700 games 


for social recreation programs. Indoor 
social games, theme parties, and out- 


door play for picnics, playgrounds, 
and camp sites are the three major 
classifications into which the book js 
divided. Each chapter contains an in. 
dex which groups the games by type. 
In the description of each game, there 
is a list of the materials necessary for 
conducting it, the basic formation for 
starting it, and the rules for playing it. 

We believe those coaches who are 
employed in camp work and city re. 
creation programs during the sum- 
mer will find much of value in this 
book. 


Casey’s Redemption, by Burgess Fitz. 
patrick. Published by Greenwich Book 
Publishers, New York 17, N. Y. Forty 
pages. Publication date March 11}. Re. 
ceived for review March 4. Price $2.00, 


This humorous little story is a 
sequel to the poem, “Casey at the 
Bat,” and is good reading material to 
use in whiling away the time on a bus 
ride before and after games. 


An Introduction to Physical Educa- 
tion, by Eugene Nixon and Frederick 
Cozens. Revised by John Nixon and 
Florence Frederickson. Published by 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 5, 


Penna. Two hundred and eighty-seven 
pages. Publication date March 9. Re- 
ceived for review March 17. Price 
$4.25 


This book was originally published 
in 1934 and since that time has been 
one of the most popular texts design- 
ed for prospective teachers in the field 
of physical education. In up-dating 
the material in this the fifth edition 
John Nixon and Florence Stumpi 
Frederickson have, in many instances 
retained the personal philosophies o! 
Eugene Nixon and the late Frederick 
Cozens. The chapter on “Technique 
in Teaching Skills in Physical Educe 
tion Activities” has been eliminated 
and a new chapter, “Physical Fitness,” 
has been added. 


—___ 














BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers auth 
ors early publication, higher royalty, 2° 
tional distribution, and beautifully d¢ 
signed books. All subjects welcomed 
Write, or send your MS directly. 








ag = pn emma A 
Atten. Mr. Bell Fifth Ave. 
| _CNEW YORK 17, N. a 
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“Reading” Defenses 


(Continued from page 18) 


several times during the game. The 
fullback can cause trouble for the de- 
fense by running counter plays (Dia- 
gram 15). Cross bucks, with the hand- 
off going to the second or third man 
through, will tend to keep the defense 
from relying on the movements of 
this player (Diagram 16). 





—= 
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Accepting these suggestions and 
applying them in a practical manner 
can be accomplished fairly easily. Of 
course, not all of the methods would 
be used on each play. Several can be 
combined and still provide a strong 
play. 


These are only a few of the various | 


maneuvers which may cause mistakes, 
confusion, and doubt in the minds of 
the players on a defensive team. It is 


very discouraging for a high school or | 


college player to be doing exactly 
what he has been taught to do, and 
then find that the offense is making 


yardage through his position. Once | 


doubt enters the mind of a player 
regarding the effectiveness of the de- 


fense he is using, his morale will drop. | 


When this happens, a vital cog in the 
defense is broken, and then the entire 
team defense crumbles. 


Batters Fail 


(Continued from page 32) 


of combating the fault of overstrid- 
ing. 

A third and last method is based on 
the theory that a batter who over- 
strides is also one who strides too 
quickly. Because the batter strides too 
quickly, he finds that his front foot 
goes too far forward, which results in 
having all his weight on the front 


foot. Then he becomes an arm swing- | 


er which is a definite handicap. 

A remedy for that quick stride is 
for the batter to hold back his swing 
so that he can hit the pitch into the 
Opposite field, right field for a right- 
handed batter, and left field for a 


for April, 1959 








Your Team Deserves This Treatment 


You wouldn’t send your team out to play without helmets, without 
shoulder cushions, without pads. That would be inviting injury, the 
last thing you want to happen fo the boys in your care. 


Yet, you do invite injury if you send your team out to play on a 
field that is hard and compacted . . . that does not have a full cover 
of resilient turf. 


How can you avoid this risk? By insisting that your field be aerified 
regularly. Then you'll have the kind of healthy, deep-rooted, resilient 
turf that provides firm footing yet cushions falls to prevent injury. 
Porous, ventilated soil is fundamental to good turf growth. With a 
West Point Aerifier* there is a maximum of cultivation with a minimum 
of surface disturbance. No interruption of practice or play. 


Talk aerification. Demand aerification. Write for copies of our book- 
let “Improving Athletic Field Turfgrass’ and distribute them to your 
principal, the grounds superintendent, members of your school board. 
Do whatever it takes to keep your field in the condition your team 
deserves. 


To help you, the West Point Products distributor in your area will 
be glad to arrange an Aerified demonstration for you and whomever 
you wont to invite. If you need to know his name, write to West 
Point Products Corporation, Box 99, West Point, Penna. 


Good luck in your campaign for a safer field for your boys! 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





MOOERN Tunrgnass TOO 


Aerification Is Basic to Turfgrass Maintenance 
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E-L-A-S-T-1-S-1-Z-E-D 
the new sport sock that 
stretches to fit any foot 
size 10 to 13. 
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Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Hanson Mills Ltd., 


Hull, Quebec 


left-handed batter. 

Ot the three methods described for 
curing the serious fault of overstrid- 
ing, no particular one is the best for 
all batters. A successful procedure fon 
one batter does not necessarily mean 
it is good for another. A batter should 


try all three methods to determine 
which one is the easiest and most 
natural for him. 


A third reason why batters do not 
succeed is because they have a hitch 
in their swings. A hitch is any extra 
motion a batter makes with the bat 
before starting his swing to meet the 
ball. It may amount to raising or low- 
ering his hands before the forward 
swing, or it may be moving the end 
of his bat before the forward swing. 
There are various hitches, and for the 
majority, they must be overcome be 
fore a batter is able to enjoy any 
measure of success. 

Let us clear up a point regarding 
the hands and a level swing. When a 
pitch is thrown at knee height, the 
batter's hands and the bat must be 
lowered, and his back leg must bend 
in order to get the bat on a level with 
the approaching ball. This action does 
not constitute a hitch. It not 
hinder the forward swing because the 
swing has not started. The hitch has 
to do entirely with the movement 
during the forward hitting swing. 


does 


A hitch can be corrected by the use 
of either of two methods. One meth- 
od consists merely in watching the 
batter closely and telling him each 
time he hitches. If the batter has good 
aptitude, he can solve this problm 
very easily; otherwise, he will have a 
great deal of difficulty. 

A second method is the use of an 
adjustable batting tee. The batter 
places a ball on a tee and practices 
hitting it into a canvas which is plac- 
ed a few feet in front of the tee. This 
drill is used in the hope that a good 
habit will be developed, so that when 
he faces a pitcher, the batter will not 
move his hands or bat at any time, 
except when he is in his hitting swing. 

These two methods are often used 
in helping the batter overcome a 
hitch. Again, the speed with which 
the batter accomplishes his objective 
depends entirely upon himself. 

The fourth common reason why 
success eludes some batters is because 
they strike out too often. A_ batter 
who strikes out too often does not 
usually last very long in baseball, es- 
pecially in the major leagues. 

The batter who strikes out fre- 
quently is usually taking his eyes off 
the ball during the hitting swing. He 
is probably swinging too hard. The 
best remedy is to have the batter hit 
the ball to the opposite field. Then 


he must wait 
betore he swings, he has to watch the 
ball longer, and the ball comes closer 
or almost over the plate before he 
swings at the pitch. Diligent practic: 


at hitting to the opposite field will 


a split-second lon 


help develop the habit of watching 
the ball all the way to the plate 
[he fifth most common reason why 


many batters fail is because they are 
unable to take dusters o1 
which are balls thrown at a batter's 
head, and force him to hit the dirt 
These balls are a part of baseball, and 
they must be accepted, even though 
the rules definitely forbid a pitcher 
to use them. Since baseball will never 
be able to stamp out the duster, bat. 
ters must learn 
dustings, and should 
pitches worry them. 


bean balls. 


occasional 
let 


to accept 
not those 

The sixth common reason why bat 
ters fail to because of 
slumps, a term which describes a bat 
ter who goes to the plate and is un 
able to get a base hit in several con 
secutive times at bat. Every player 
goes into a slump occasionally, and 
there will never be a batter who will 
not find himself in the grip of a 
slump if he plays baseball for even 
one year. 


succ¢ eed is 


Since slumps occur to every batter, 
he should never worry about them. A 
batter must be completely relaxed at 
the plate and worrying about a slump 
is not conducive to good relaxation. 
The batter must forget what happen 
ed in yesterday's game or during his 
last time at bat, for each time at bat 
is a new battle. Yesterday's hits do 
not count. The batter must produce 
today. Each time at bat presents a 
new challenge which should be met 
successfully at any cost, Whether a 
batter is in a hot streak or whether he 
is in a slump, he must face each turn 
at bat with confidence, poise, and com 
plete relaxation if he is going to suc- 
ceed. 

Slumps are caused mainly because 
a batter begins to worry when he goes 
4 for 0. Then he presses, and finally 


finds himself in the throes of a real 
slump. 
While there are other causes fol 


slumps suc h as not following through 
with the hitting swing, not keeping 
one’s eyes on the ball all the way o1 
not keeping the elbows away from the 
body, the main reason is worry. A 
worried batter is inclined to press, 
and then he loses his relaxed feeling 
at the plate. This tightness hinder 
his swing, which must be smooth, co 
ordinated, level, and rliythmic. It 
a chain reaction. When he is in 4 
slump, a player should never quit on 
himself. Unfailing determination is 4 
great asset to a successful hitter. 
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Weight Training 


(Continued from page 40) 


7. Ordinary Dead Lift. Starting po- 
sition: Standing, feet shoulder width 
apart, trunk bent forward, knees bent 
partially, arms extended downward, 
hands slightly more than shoulder 
width apart, grasping the bar with 
an ordinary grasp. 

Exercise: a, Raise the trunk upward 
and backward and straighten the legs, 
bringing the body to an erect position. 
b. Return to the starting position. 

Note: This exercise produces a large 
increase in the intra-abdominal pres- 
sure and may precipitate inguinal 
hernia if care is not exercised in the 
amount of weight used. The lower 
back muscles are relatively strong and 
the tendency is to increase the amount 
of weight used in this exercise at a 
rate which is too rapid. The abdom- 
inal muscles must be given the oppor- 
tunity to develop satisfactorily before 
extreme amounts of weight are used 
in this exercise, 

With the exception of two exer- 
cises for legs, each exercise in the 
program was executed using one set 
per workout. The squat jumps and 
the one-half squats were done, using 
two consecutive sets separated by three 
to five minutes of rest. The athletes 
worked in groups of three’s and were 


able to complete the required work- | 
out in a matter of 30 to 40 minutes, | 
depending upon how ambitious they | 


felt on the particular day. 

At the end of the six-week period, 
the players were retested on the jump 
and reach test, using the same stand- 
dardized procedure. There was an av- 
erage increase of 1.5 inches in the 
jumping height of the basketball 
players over their performance at the 


end of the season. The range was from | 


zero to 3.5 inches with no one de- 
creasing in performance. It would 


Ordinary 


Dead Lift 
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BETTER ATHLETES 
THROUGH WEIGHT TRAINING 


By Bob Hoffman, U. S. Olympic Coach 


The boo ou have bee waiting for, a really authoritative book which tells vo 
The book you have been waiting f ll tl tat book which tell u 


exactly how to include the best system of weight training, with regular training 
Ted Williams 


trained with weights for baseball, how Billie Cannon, the fastest and strongest back 


for all branches of sport. It tells how Jackie Jensen, Lee Walls, and 
of the year, trained with weights for football, how the Iowa team, which won the 
Big Ten basketball championship trained with weights, how swimmers, Dick Cleve- 
land and Al Wiggans, trained with weights to set their world’s records, how Rever- 
end Bob Richards, Don Bragg, Harold Connolly, Bob Backus, Mal Whitfield, Parry 
O’Brien, Fortune Gordine, Al Oerter, and Bob Gutowski, trained with weights to 
set their world’s records, how Frank Stranahan trained with weights for improved 
golf, how the Australian tennis players train with weights, and how the fencers, the 
wrestlers, the boxers, the oarsmen, the canoeists, the gymnasts, and the participants 
in a score of other sports should train with weights to improve their athletic ability. 





York Barbells are the standard of the world. Made by the York Barbell Co., York, Penna., by far 
the oldest and the largest, the most distinguished barbell company in the world. Write for our 
big catalogue. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF 36 YEARS 


This book includes the experience of 36 years of weight training for athletes by Bob 
Houifman, the American Olympic coach in weight lifting. He coached winning teams 
Helsinki, and 


sports as a contestant, coach, and official for a full half century. This book was 214 


at London, Melbourne. He has been closely 
years in preparation, but you will agree when you study it, that it was worth the 
effort, for it is a very valuable book. It has been said, “Where would the American 
Olympic Team have been without Bob Hoffman’s boys, grown up?” Sixteen of these 
kids started to read “Strength and Health” magazine, before and as they entered 
their started 


Bob 


has been editor-in-chief and publisher of “Strength and Health,” for 


then 
Melbourne. 


teens, with its stories of weight training for athletes, and 


to train with 


Hotfman 


26 years. They got good results from following the Bob Hoffman training methods 


weights, and won Olympic championships at 


and using Hoffman’s Hi-Proteen and Energol, Germ Oil Concentrate. For 36 years, 
Bob Hoffman has been showing athletes the way to better athletic performance, the 
weight training and weight lifting way. Any man can improve at his favorite sport 


through weight training, as shown by this latest of the Hoffman books. 


OVER 400 PAGES 


BETTER ATHLETES, Through Weight Training, contains 400 pages, 300 pictures 
and illustrations, and a lot of valuable training information. No athlete or coach can 
afford to be without it, No longer is it a question of whether you should train 
with weights, if you don’t train with weights, you will be pushed around, and out- 
performed by athletes who do use the Bob Hoffman method of weight training. You 
can learn the best methods of weight training from Bob Hoffman’s book, BETTER 
ATHLETES. Our first printing is only 4,000, so if you want one of these books, send 


your order in at once. The price of this informative instructive book is $5.00. 
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seem that the increased jumping abil- 
ity was due to the beneficial effects 
of the weight training program and 
not a function of regular basketball 
training. Ten of the players who par- 
ticipated in the experiment were test- 
ed again upon returning to the Uni- 
versity of Wichita for the fall sem- 
ester. While they did not achieve the 
same scores as they had at the end 
of the weight training period, in all 
but one of the cases, they did have 
the same jumping ability as measured 
at the end of the regular basketball 
season. This level of retention of 
strength was indeed encouraging and 
a firm sign of the value of a post- 
season weight training program for 
basketball players. 

Although there was considerable in- 
dividual variation, the average weight 
used by players on each exercise dur- 
ing the final week was as follows: 
Alternate Dumbbell Press -- 

40 pounds on each dumbbell. 
Alternate Dumbbell Curls _ 

40 pounds on each dumbbell. 
Sit-Ups With Weight — 

25 pound plate. 

One-Half Squat ~ 

225 saad. 

Bent-Over Rowing -- 

115 pounds, 


Squat Jump _ 
50 pounds on each dumbbell. 
Ordinary Dead Lift — 

170 pounds. 

Lifting the barbell to the perform- 
er’s shoulders became a difficult task 
when more than 225 pounds were re- 
quired. Special racks were not avail- 
able; consequently, no player used 
more than 235 pounds on the one-half 
squat exercise. A problem arose with 
regard to the use of 25 pound plates 
on the dumbbells for doing the squat 
jump. The large plates were cumber- 


some and intefered to some extent 
with the movement of the performer's 
legs. 

Despite a few problems encoun. 
tered, both pre-season and post-season 
weight training programs for basket. 
ball players have been pronounced 
successful at the University of Wichi- 
ta. It has been observed that the play. 
ers have better jumping power, fewer 
lower back pains and minor injuries, 
and because of being stronger have 
more confidence and are more agegres- 
sive. 


From Here and There 


(Continued from page 4) 


such is the case in your school, the fol- 
lowing statistics compiled by Madison 
High School of Rexburg, Idaho will 
be of interest. The study made of the 
four-year grade averages of the typical 
senior class showed the following: No 
straight A student had the use of a 
car, Only 15 per cent of the B stu- 
dents drove a car to school. Of the C 
students, 41 per cent brought cars to 
school, while of the D students 7! per 
cent drove to school. Of the students 
who were failing, 83 per cent reported 


they drove to school . . . Speaking of 
driving, there were 36.7 automobile 
fatalities per 100,000 population in 
the 15 to 19 year age bracket during 
the year 1956, while over the past 13 
years there have been 1.46 fatalities 
per year for every 100,000 participants 
in football Along the football 
trail, it is interesting to note that 85 
to 90 per cent of all high school foot- 
ball players use face protectors and 
15 to 25 per cent use a dental or 
mouth guard of one type or another, 








HINGED KNEE BRACES* 


AVOID INJURIES 





#109 Hinged Knee Brace 


in Practice Or Before The Big Game... 


Heavy, metal-hinged brace on both sides permits free knee-action. 


Ideal aids for prevention and treatment of dislocation and other 


knee conditions. 


Also ANKLETS* and KNEE CAPS* 


* Seamiess (No seams to irritate.) 
* Quality elastic — soft, strong, pliable. 
* For all sprains, strains and swollen limbs. 


WM. H. HORN & BROTHER sz: n. ara. st., Phita. 29, Pa. 


#105 Hinged Knee Brace 


Sold by All Leading 
Sporting Goods Houses 
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Offensive Line Play 


(Continued from page 48) 


just enough time to get set before the 
next snap signal. His knees should 
never touch the ground. 

Following the third step in the se- 
quence of drills, the offensive line- 
man’s next motion is to spring from 
his stance, pancake on the ground, 
and immediately recover into position 
on his blocking partner, who is about 
three yards away (Diagram 3). This 
drill is used to eliminate the stand-up 
reflex and to emphasize blocking 
from the ground up. Familiarity 
with the ground is learned, and it 
serves as a psychological advantage in 
the player’s willingness to let himself 
go and explode into a block. 

In practicing the drills shown in 
Diagrams 2 and 3, the blocker is told 
that when he reaches the point im- 
mediately in front of his partner, 
then he should block left or right. 
The importance of the vertical align- 
ment of the toe and heel is empha- 
sized from the beginning, and it is 
stressed again as the blocker moves 
the defender back and to the left or 
right. 

These drills lead to one-on-one 
scrimmage with full defensive reac- 
tion. Emphasis is placed on creating 
a blocking surface with the shoulder 
and upper arm at this point, and after 
the habit of uncoiling with full leg 
power has become fixed. 

Throughout the season the latter 
sequences of the drill are used for the 
first five minutes of each practice 
after the warm-up. They serve as a 
combined drill and special warm-up 
for linemen before one-on-one full 
speed, or assignment checks. Then an- 
other phase of scrimmage follows. The 
drills review the desired fundamentals 
at the beginning of each practice ses- 
sion, and then carry over directly to 
game conditions. 








__ MODEL N-595 
This Popular model makes an ideal senior class 
gift. Write for Senior Bulletin 1A. 


NADEN INDUSTRIES Webster City, lowo 
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HODGMAN ATHLETIC CLOTHING 


Used and endorsed by leading teams and athletes 





COLORS: NO. 142 Dark Green. NO. 144 Forest Green. NO. 140, NO. 149, 
NO. 150, NO. 159 Navy, Maroon, Royal Blue, Scarlet, Cardinal Tan, 
Gold, Green and Black. 


NO. 144 NYLON WARM UP JACKET 

Lightweight, windproof jacket for quick ‘‘warm-up'’. Gets player warm, keeps him warm but does not 
cause excessive perspiration. Made from genuine Nylon with thin coating of Neoprene which contains 
no rubber. Unaffected by perspiration. Patterned particularly full with extra under arm sleeve length. 
Zipper front and pleated back to provide about 6 inches of extra fuliness. Elastic at wrists. 

NO. 144 SIZES: Sm., Med., lg. and X Large. LENGTH: 30”. WT.: 13 ozs. 


LIST PRICE: $12.20 TEAM PRICE: $9.15 
NO. 149 FAMOUS SIDELINE PARKA 


Warm and windproof parkas durably made of extra strong, waterproof, vat dyed rubberized fabric 
doubled to a blanket lining material. All seams are double stitched. Raglan shoulder and full cut 
to allow ample room for pads. Full skirt so that garment will go under the seat and over the knees 
when player is seated. Nickeled, rust proof buckles in front. Extra large slash pockets placed high 
to make easily accessible when seated on bench. 

NO. 149 SIZES: Med. and lg. LENGTH: 45”. Available in other lengths on special order. WT.: 5 Ibs. 


LIST PRICE: $20.45 TEAM PRICE: $15.30 
NO. 150 DELUXE HOODED CAPE 


These warm and windproof capes have been designed to get players in and out of games quickly. 
Durably mode of warm, waterproof, extra strong vat dyed rubberized fabric doubled to a blanket lining 
material. All seams are double stitched. Raglan shoulders and full cut allow room for pads and provide 
complete protection for body, knees and seat when player is sitting, kneeling or standing. Garment is 
held together by fastener at neck and by player keeping hands in specially designed inside pockets as 
shown in illustration. 

NO. 150 SIZE: lg. only. LENGTH: 45”. Available in other lengths on special order. 
LIST PRICE: $16.30 TEAM PRICE: $12.25 


NO. 140 LITTLE LEAGUER CAPE 


Here's real protection for Little League and Junior Footballers. Has all the big league features, style, 
same material ond appearance as our No. 150. Item not stocked, allow 4-6 weeks delivery. 

NO. 140 SIZES: Large boys size only — for 15 year olds or less, up to 135 ib. weight. WT.: 2% Ibs. 
LENGTH: 38”. Available in other lengths on special order. 

LIST PRICE: $13.35 TEAM PRICE: $9.95 


NMEW/ NO. 142 NYLON WRESTLER PULLOVER 

Developed in collaboration with John W. Fitzgerald, Varsity Wrestling Coach of Reavis High School, 
Oaklawn, Illinois. Controls perspiration for weight conditioning. Wrestler can lose from 5 to 7 Ibs. 
in average workout. Cut and design creates absolutely no hindrance to any movement. Made of 
tear resistant, lightweight nylon, coated with Hodgmon's exclusive Horcolite which is unaffected by 
perspiration. Garment has elastic at neck, wrists and waist. 

NO. 142 SIZES: A — 93-112 Ibs. Lightweight. B — 115-133 ibs. Middle Lightweight. 
C — 137-154 ibs. Middleweight. D — 165-177 Ibs. Light Heavyweight. E — 194+ Ibs. Heavyweight. 
LIST PRICE: $12.20 TEAM PRICE: $9.15 


NO. 159 BAND PARKA 
Smartly styled parka designed specially for bands. Made like No. 149 with similar design features 
and some worm, waterproof material. Parka hood has zipper closure which permits hood te fold back 
to give cape like effect. Hood lining is available in a different standard color than rest of parka for 
unusual color contrast. Has snap fastener closure and two large slash pockets placed one on each side 
of front. 

NO. 159 SIZES: EXTRA SMALL — Boys and Misses 12-14 — Length 40”. SMALL — Boys and Misses 
16-18 — Length 40”. MEDIUM — Boys 42 — Length 45”. LARGE — Boys 46 — Length 48”. Available 
in other lengths on special order. 
WT:. 4 Ibs. 2 ozs. 


LIST PRICE: $21.95 

















WT.: 3% Ibs. 


DELIVERY: 4 to 6 weeks from receipt of order — item not stocked. 
BAND PRICE: $16.45 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 


79 Madison Ave 
Y 


Framingham, Mass 
1355 Market Street 
San Francisco 


fest Randolph Street 


New ork, New York C 





Chicago 6. Illingis 
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Football Program 


(Conitnued from page 52) 


warded for his efforts. If his sights are 
focused entirely on the future, the 
present will suffer. 

The administrative unit can be in- 
strumental in providing the coach 
with much-needed cooperation. A log- 
ical understanding of the type and 
number of games to be played is one 
point. The right to have time for pep 
assemblies or early dismissals on game 
days is another. Providing the coach- 
ing staff with enough free time, per- 
haps one period a day, for counseling 
athletes is also important. The school 
secretary should not be burdened 
with the paper work. An interested 
student who might benefit from the 
experience should be sought. The 
coach should observe the administra- 
tion’s organizational ability, and then 
try to apply it to his own program, 
especially in the delegation of au- 
thority, the proper channels of opera- 
tion, and the attention to detail that 
the planning must involve. 

Weekly and daily practice plans, 
and emergency plans for wet weather 








FB-50-A2 — Big, dur- 
able, beautiful. This 
is the best-known foot- 
ball scoreboard in the 
U. S. Installations coast 
to coast for high 
schools, colleges and 
universities. 











See our 
American 


catalog in 
School and 
University or write for 
Basketball Catalog 27A 
or Football Catalog 76. 
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Everyone will cheer 
when you get a 


Coaches, officials, players, spectators . . . and school boards, too. . . 
agree on Fair-Play! Fair-Play’s the pioneer and the leader in the field, with installations 


in the smallest gyms and the largest field houses. 


should be formulated. Activities 
should be kept changing and com- 
petitive; learning psychology should 
be applied to the fullest extent; au- 
thority and responsibility should be 
delegated to assistants; and the players 
should be allowed to reach the goal 
— for instance, the hard charge — by 
using their own methods. Attention 
to detail means attention to the fun- 
damentals of football, the quick and 
fair treatment of disciplinary prob- 
lems, the constant watch for staleness 
or lack of spirit in the team — in 
short, to all parts of the program. 
The parents of potential athletes 
can be instrumental in getting the 
program off to a good start. If a coach 
is to have the full benefit from his 
material, he must seek the help of the 
more mature generation. Mothers, 
especially when they have to delay 
dinner, may fail to think of the ath- 
letic program in a kind manner. The 
wise coach will make an attempt to 
inform the public as well as his players 
of his manner of coaching and meth- 
od of operation. Only a coach in a 
large and/or successful school can 
afford to lock the doors to the pub- 
lic. If the public knows exactly why 
a winged T with an unbalanced line 
is used when everyone knows a split 


I is the best offense today, they can 
more logically determine whether the 
coach is succeeding in what he is try 
ing to do. He may even go so far as to 
post the year’s objectives such as learn 
ing the basic fundamentals of block 
ing and tackling, learning the pr per 
defensive pursuit paths, and getting 
each boy into the best possible physi- 
cal and mental condition for the 
sport. 

By being honest and realistic with 
the parents the coach can stop some 
of the superstitions about football. 
For example, the statements are often 
made that football is the most dan 
gerous sport and that football players 
are seldom intelligent. It would be 
repeating well-known facts to men 
tion the other ways of convincing 
parents on interscholastic athletics, 
but one good selling point, if follow 
ed through sincerely, is the fact that 
a number of boys will study harder 
because the demands it as a 
requirement to play in his sport than 
for the far distant reward that comes 
from learning. Every coach should 
encourage his boys to seek their own 
level after graduation, whether they 
take a position, join the service o1 
continue in higher education. 

In the beginning years of a new 


coach 


FAIR-PLAY scoresoarp 


all across the nation 


Fair-Play is America’s largest manufacturer of scoreboards. Here are three 


good reasons why... 


DEPENDABLE 


< FOOTBALL 
BASKETBALL > 


FF-1S-P—America’s sweetheart 
among basketball _score- 
boards. Tops for dependabil- 
ity, economy, spectator ap- 
peal. Answers every require- 
ment for fast, accurate scor- 
ing—and player recognition, 
too (with name _ panels). 
Matching foul panels avail- 
able, too! Clock flashes every 
second; completely automatic. 








FAIR-PLAY SCOREBOARDS 


BOX 359 


ACCURATE 





TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 


Economical, too! Your maintenance department can install; no expensive serv- 
icing. There’s a Fair-Play model for your budget! 
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sport, the coach may find it hard to 
convince people that a booster club 
would have any function. Since foot- 
ball could not possibly pay for itself 
the first few years, the rewards that 
booster clubs in established schools 
give the players cannot be used 
(award banquets, etc.). Substitutions 
such as a picnic combined with a dis- 
play of the equipment to be used in 
the coming season; a trip to a major 
college football game which can be 
arranged economically by getting in 
touch with the promotion managet 
of the college; sponsoring a clinic to 
which the public is invited; and using 
the players to demonstrate the coach- 
ing ideas are all acceptable first-year 
booster activities. In planning booster 
events, do not forget that women 
should be included. If it is necessary 
to write invitations, do so. There are 
two basic reasons for this statement: 
the mother plays an important role 
in influencing the child, and in fund- 
raising activities, women usually do 
an excellent job as is evidenced in 
many auxiliary groups. 

To keep the booster club in a 
healthy perspective toward the entire 
program, the coach should make it 





AVE BEHRENDT graduated in 

1956 from Mount Union Col- 
lege, Alliance, Ohio after earning 
six letters. He immediately began 
his coaching career at Alliance 
High School and has served as an 
assistant at that school for the past 
three seasons. 
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clear in the beginning that the club 
is for the benetit of the school, and 
the parents’ work is important only 
in that it contributes to the good of 
the school, and not in furthering their 
child’s athletic career. If it is imprac- 
tical to form an adult booster club, 
do not overlook the fact that a stu- 
dent booster organization, complete 
with membership cards and regular 
meetings, can accomplish many of the 
same goals. Most schools have other 
clubs which sponsor fund-raising and 
activities to maintain interest. If the 
athletic department has no club of its 
own, then it will have to depend on 
hand-outs from other groups to con- 
tinue its program. 

Starting any new sport in a school 
is a time-consuming job. A genuine 
interest on the part of the athletic 
staff should carry over to the student 
body, community, administration, and 
team, and insure a solid football pro- 
gram within three years. 
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Distributed by 
ADOLPH KIEFER CO. 


2055 Railroad Ave. 
Glenview, Illinois 


PFANSTIEHL 
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*Tasty tablets of pure fruit sugar . . . Frutass revitalize 
the athlete’s energy because fruit sugar is metabolized 
differently and more rapidly than other sugars. 

Frutass for athletes is a new scientific advance. But the 
ingredients have been used for years by doctors to 
strengthen and rebuild the body’s energies. 

Medical journals have verified the use of Fructose 
(chemical term for pure fruit sugar) in hospitals. And 
FrutaBs are simply Fructose in tasty tablet form. 

Coaches, aware that strenuous muscle activity burns up 
calories fast, have started using Frurass. They report on- 
the-spot results. Why don’t you try Frutass? Only $3 for 
100, $25 for 1,000, or $33 for 12 bottles of 100. Mail coupon 
for more information and your free FruTaBs samples. 


See what Coach Ike Schillereff, 
Lake Forest, Ill.,says about FRUTABS 


Football & Wrestling Coach, Lake Forest H. S. 


“We've been using Frutass for the past 
year. My boys performed with less fa- 
tigue and much better stamina —it re- 
lieved ‘that tired feeling.’ I find myself 
taking Frutass with the boys. Believe 
me, I wouldn’t be without them.” 
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New, colored 

“IDENTO-STITCH”’ 

front and back; at 
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tifies size at a 

glance regardless of 

how jersey is folded. 

At same time stitch serves to 

| strengthen shoulder insert seams. 

| Two ply, double carded, flat 

' ; knit, tear resistant practice jer- 

| seys. Now NYLON REIN- 

| FORCED. ‘Wilset’’ treated to 

resist shrinkage. Double el- 
| bows. In stoc 
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Flag Football 


By DAVID WOODWARD 
Oakside School, Peekskill, New York 


OOTBALL is a wonderful game for boys in elementary 
and junior high school. In this article, we will attempt 
to explain a game of football for this age group, not a 
tackle or a touch game, but one that falls in between the 
two. Tackle football involves too much equipment, there 


| are too many opportunities for injuries, and the light boys 


are prevented from playing. Touch football is very similar 
to basketball, lacks body contact, and it is a difficult game 
in which to call the tags. We believe rope or flag football 
is the answer for an elementary or junior high school foot. 
ball program. 

Rope or flag football has everything but the tackling 
and the stiff arm of regular football. In order to stop the 
forward motion of the ball-carrier, a 16-inch rope or flag 
is pulled away from him by the defensive team. Each play. 
er has two pieces of rope (clothesline) 15 to 18 inches 
long, tucked under his belt, one on each hip. Only a few 
inches of the rope should be under the player's belt; the 
greatest length should be hanging free down the side of 
his leg. Pieces of cloth could be used, but cloth will not 
take the wear and tear of the game. One of the major 
rubber companies introduced a special piece of equipment 
designed for flag football and we used it last fall. ‘This new 
item is a flexible vinyl] belt with two 16-inch viny] flags 
which snap on to the side of the belt. 

In order to stop the forward motion of the ball-carrier, 
one rope or flag must be pulled out of his belt. The de- 
fensive team may block or push the ball-carrier out of 
bounds. A defensive team may not hold, tackle or foot 
trip the ball-carrier, but all players are allowed to throw 
a block at the feet of the ball-carrier and knock him off 
his feet. 

The ball-carrier is not allowed to use a stiff arm because 
of possible injury, and also because it would be too diffi- 
cult for the defensive team to grab a flag or rope. The 
stiff-arm rule is often difficult to enforce, but as long as 
its use is limited no damage is done. 

The team that is punting must declare itself. Then the 
official notifies the defensive team and play is out until 
after the ball is punted. This rule is designed to give the 
kicker time to get off the punt, prevent players from be 
ing kicked, protect the kicker, and give the boys time to 
develop punting skill. Intramural football records show 
that a high percentage of injuries occur during this phase 
of the game. 

All boys, especially the younger ones, love to pile on 
and jump on top of each other. Due to this tendency, spe 


| cial rules are needed to take care of fumbles and loose 
| balls. On fumbles the ball is dead when it touches the 


ground and remains in possession of the offensive team at 
the point of contact with the ground. An exception to the 


| rule can be made on kick-offs and on punts, where there 


is less chance of a pile-up on the ball. 
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We have used these rules for scveral years and they 
worked satisfactorily. As a rule, elementary or junior higa 
school coaches have conducted these programs without 
any extra assistance. We have found using eight players 
on one team makes it possible for one coach to conduct a 
game. In eight-man football, the tackles and the fullback 
are eliminated. A five-man offensive line is used, and all 
players are eligible pass receivers except the guards and 
the center. 

The game consists of two 25-minute halves with time 
out only after touchdowns and on all injuries. There is a 
10-minute rest between halves. During the game we give 
the players instructions and explain rules so there is little 
chance of excessive fatigue. Twelve-year-old boys do not 
tire quickly. 

A good size for the field would be 56 yards long with 
5-yard end zones, 28 yards wide, and divided into four 
|4-yard zones. Every time the ball is advanced from one 
zone to another zone closer to the goal line a first down is 
made. The offensive team, starting from their defending 
goal line, will have a chance to make three first downs. 
We have found this is an excellent way to handle first 
downs. The extra point play starts from three yards from 
the goal line and the point is made by either running or 
passing the ball over the goal line. 

The T formation is the best formation to use especially 
if there are four or more teams. A quarterback can be 
taught all he is able to absorb about the position. The 
backfield should be kept close to the line to conceal the 
plays. It is important to give the line most of the available 
teaching time. The line should be taught to charge on 
running plays and to hold and move back on pass plays. 
Boys at the elementary school age level are able to under- 
stand and learn rules on the illegal and legal use of their 
hands and arms. They should be willing to learn the 
fundamentals of football or not be permitted to play. 
Younger boys always take too much time in huddles. The 
coach should insist on only the quarterback talking in the 
huddle, and he should call or point out plays from time to 
time. Insist that the players hustle from the huddle to the 
line of scrimmage, and keep hustling during the game. 
Most boys have to learn to hustle, and teaching it is an 
important phase of coaching. 

A plastic football helmet with a single bar face mask, a 
football shirt, sweat pants, and sneakers comprise the 
equipment for each player. The face guard is important 
because in the case of young boys the serious injuries 
which occur are usually in the face and head area. A foot- 
ball shirt is necessary to protect the players’ elbows and 
forearms. Sweat pants will protect their school gymnasium 
pants or take their place, are easy to put on, and to wash. 
In starting a new program, each player’s equipment will 
cost around $15.00 and about $3.00 per year to maintain. 
We prefer the rubber football, elementary size 101/ inches 
long, and weighing 13 ounces, and the junior high school 
size, 1034 inches long, and weighing 14 ounces. A kick- 
ing tee, first aid kit, line marker for the field, indicator, 
and a whistle are also necessary. 

Football, using ropes or flags, is the best and can be the 
most successful major sport for boys in junior high schools 
and elementary schools. The game is the answer for 
younger boys who have great amounts of physical energy 
to burn. Younger boys need and want activities that are 
rough and tumble by nature. An awkward, overweight 
boy who wants to take part in athletics has his chance in 
football. Boys who lacked the coordination and skill for 
basketball and baseball, but had the desire to play foot- 
ball, developed into good players. Football belongs in the 
elementary and junior high schools and all a boy needs 
is the desire to play. ; 
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Football training equipment, to be effective, must keep pace 





with the latest trends of the game, Vibra-Whirl sleds meet all 
the requirements of today’s style, and train in the fundamentals 
of blocking and muscle building. 


7-MAN SLED 
$475 





Vibra-Whirl 7-man sleds do more than 

just teach linemen to work as a unit, to move on 
“snap” and to develop leg muscles. Although of strong 
all-steel. construction, they are light enough to allow fol- 
low-through blocking and teach agility. (Extra weight 
can easily be added.) The recoil action produced by the 
exclusive spring design adds realism and develops in- 
balance power. 


2&3 MAN 

BLOCKING SLEDS 
Vibra-Whirl 2 and 3-man sleds 
are ideally suited for today’s 
football. “Mustang” design al- 
lows the sleds to rear up, teach- 
ing players to block up, screen- 
ing deception -f ine backfield. 
2-MAN 3-MAN 
$225 $295 


Vibra-Whir] © 4 Company 


PANHANDLE, TEXAS 
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“THE EMPRESS” 


in Reinforced 


Pre-Cast Concrete Grandstands 


Ruler 


1. Watertight 
2. Storage Area 


3. Excellent 
Sightline 

4. Safety 

5. Flexible 


Low-priced Pre-Cast Concrete Grandstand that 
adds beauty and comfort to the athletic area. 


Manufactured and Installed by: 


MONROE SEATING COMPANY 


810 West Front Street 
Monroe, Michigan 


“Designers, fabricators, and creators of the finest in Spectator 
Seating” — Steel Decks © Open Structural Stands e Port- 
able and Mobile Bleachers. 








Running 
(Continued from page 42) 


It is obvious that the athlete who 
is following this strenuous program 
will need the help and supervision of 
a coach, aided by managers and team. 
mates to record times, concentrate on 
form, and shout encouragement. If 
the major portion of this program can 
be carried out effectively, the athlete 
should be ready for his finest effort. 

A great deal cannot be stated in 
words and numbers. The joy of run. 
ning, the satisfaction of a challenging 
task accomplished, the thrill of com. 
petition, and the feeling of robust 
physical health, are rewards which are 
even greater than running eight laps 
in 555 seconds. 


Box T Formation 


(Continued from page 47) 


the fullback and to the left halfback 
Then he either keeps or pitches to the 
right halfback. 


As shown in Diagram 5, the quar 
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terback hands off to the right half 
back on a quick dive. Then he fakes 
to the left halfback, rides the left 
halfback for several steps, and con- 
tinues on using the option fake. 





Dias. 
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In the play shown in Diagram 6, 
the quarterback fakes a dive to the 
right halfback. He then hands off to 
the left halfback and continues his 
option faking. We ran this play as a0 | 
option where the quarterback would 
ride with the left halfback and give 
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or keep, depending on the action by 
the defense. 


by golly, for me!” 


square feet of fl 
The play shown in Diagram 7 is our q 0 | space 


blowout pass. The quarterback uses 
the same fakes he used in the play 
shown in Diagram 6. Then the right 
end fakes a block and goes down and 


out. If the end is covered, the full- 

back serves as the safety valve. | . VOTE | To ¢ 0 Uj Al : TY 
e 

OOBOOO0O 4 


Di4AsG 8 


Diagram 8 shows the sweep to the | * 
short side. The quarterback pitches | 
to the right halfback and continues | 


on as a blocker, 
Diagram 9 shows the cross-buck to 
the right halfback. The quarterback 
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= * Our men and women are experts and specialists 
...using the best machines and equipment in the business. 

Fire-safe, insured storage! 
Just call us for the best service! 
























































HIS new hand-held transistorized power mega- 

phone is made of a light-weight plastic which 
has high impact and tensile strength, is unaffected 
by extreme heat and cold, and will not rust or cor- 
rode. It has two power transistors and uses a single, 
lantern-type battery. The carrying strap is also made 
of plastic. The complete unit including battery 
weighs under 4 pounds, Priced at $57.50. Industrial 
Television, Inc., 396 Lexington Ave., Clifton, N. J. 





NE of the most attractive catalogs we have re- 

ceived in some time in this new four-color cata- 
log of Sand Knitting Mills. The catalog has 32 pages 
and covers, and is fully illustrated. Included is the 
entire line of sweaters, jackets, and surcoats. The 
football equipment includes pants, jerseys, shirts, 
and accessories. There is a complete basketball sec- 
tion showing various color combinations of shirts and 
pants. Also included are warm-up jackets, track suits, 
and special design lettering and numerals. The cata- 
log is free by using the Service Coupon or writing 
Sand Knitting Mills Corp., Berlin, Wisc. 











For further information check Service Coupon on page 94. 


ICTURED is a scene from the new 16mm sound 

film on trampolining and diving, “Whatever Goes 
Up.” The film features expert and Olympic diving 
champions, and the Nissen exhibition team that 
appeared at the Brussels World’s Fair. The film 
features slow motion sequences which makes it 
ideal for class study, Arrangements can be made to 
schedule the film for class showings by writing Nis- 
sen Trampoline Co., 200 A. Ave. N. W., Cedar 
Rapids, Lowa. 





HE “Postliner” offers complete protection to all 

vital skull parts, including temples, ears, and 
the back of the neck as well as the front and back of 
the head. It employs a unique suspension system 
which always keeps the player’s head a half-inch away 
from the headguard. Made of a vulcanized fiber, the 
headguard has been approved by Little League and 
is being used at both the high school and college 
levels. Post Manufacturing Co., 148 Lafayette St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 





EW for the ‘59 season is West Point’s “PM Model 

Aerifier.” Designed for use with small tractors 
and large mowing units, it will be widely used on 
athletic fields, small golf courses, and parks. When 
pulled by a mower, the mowing and the aerifying 
can be accomplished in one operation. West Point 
Products Corp., West Point, Penna. 
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fakes to the left halfback and hands 
to the right halfback. On this play the 
fullback is used as a blocker either 
on a lineman or on a linebacker, de. 
pending on the alignment of the de. 
fense. The quarterback continues to 
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fake to the short side. We also used 
the bootleg pass off the cross-buck 
Diagram 10 shows the quarterback 
sneak to the weak side. The quarter. 
back fakes to the fullback and rolls 
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Dire VvZ ” 





off the weak-side guard. Then the 
right halfback and the left halfback 





flare to the left. 
In the play shown in Diagram I], 
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the quarterback fakes to the left half- 
back, and hands off to the right half- 
back. The fullback is used as a trap- 
er. 

Diagram 12 shows a quick pass to 


the left end. The quarterback fakes 


to the fullback on a slant over center 
and hits the left end. We use the right 


halfback as the safety valve in case | 


the end is covered. 

In the play shown in Diagram 13, 
the quarterback fakes to the right 
halfback and hands off to the left 
halfback on a trap up the middle. 
The fullback is used as a trapper. 

















We always flanked our fullback be- 
cause of his ability to receive the pass 
and block, but any back could be 
flanked with equal success. Diagram 
14 shows one pass pattern with the 
fullback flanked and the quarterback 
throwing a drop-back pass. We used 
the same play with the quarterback 
throwing on a roll-out. 


Timber Toppers 


(Continued from page 56) 


single hurdle. The first few days the 
forward lean is emphasized as the boy 
drives at his hurdle. The boy is told 
to reach forward with the arm oppo- 
site his lead leg. We are trying to get 
him to bring his arm which should 
be bent at the elbow out in front of 
his chest. His upper arm should be 
parallel to his lead leg, but the lower 
arm (from the elbow to the hand) 
should be about shoulder high at a 
right angle to his extended upper arm. 
To correct the usual tendency of be- 
ginners to throw the arm out to the 
side and lose balance, we have them 
work on trying to keep the hand very 


close to the body as they bring it back. | 
In fact, they are urged to try to touch 


their hips with their finger tips as 
they drive the lead arm backward. 
All track coaches know the impor- 
tance of proper body position over 
the hurdle and at the point of land- 
ing. They are aware that inches lost 
im landing off the first hurdle can 
multiply into feet lost by the time the 
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| “SaVaShu” which was invented by a high school 
| baseball coach. Since this toe plate is made of rubber 
it conforms to all shapes and lasts of shoes from size 
t through 12. The two laces at the top secure it 
snugly on the shoe. Red Montgomery Co., Box 3425, 
Long Beach 3, Calif. 














¢¢PORTA-CHIEF” is a new transistor-powered 

portable voice system with 20 watts output 
and wide angle coverage of up to 2 acres. The am- 
plifier uses 4 of the latest type power transistors and 
runs on 4 standard 6-volt dry batteries. The “Porta- 
Chief” is designed for use as a public address system 
at track meets or football games and costs abeut a 
fourth as much as the conventional permanent pub- 
lic address system. Audio Equipment Co., Inc., Box 
192, Port Washington, N.Y. 
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HE new and revolutionary “Stahley Defensive 

Trainer” simulates a three-man offensive front 
against which defensive men drill. The defensive 
player with hand, forearm or shoulder charges the 
central part of the machine. At the instant contact 
is made, the operator presses a switch releasing either 
one or both of the spring-loaded wings. The playe: 
then reacts with one of several appropriate defensive 
maneuvers — hand, forearm, shoulder or submarine 
charge. Skip Stahley Co., Box 3, University Station, 
Moscow, Idaho. 





ZJERE is a rather unique golf gadget that will 

prove helpful in golf classes. It attaches to the 
club shaft and records in yards the distance a player 
is able to hit the ball. It can be used without hitting 
the ball and helps a beginning golfer groove a 
swing by getting repeat readings, Can be used on all 
clubs, Price $1.00. Also available is one for baseball, 
calibrated to 460 feet. Chapman-Thorne, 813 Na- 
tional Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


ITH so many of the new baseball shoes using 
a composition sole rather than leather, it was 
found difficult to attach the metal toe plate due to 
the tendency of the composition sole to powder when 
small screws were inserted into it. The result is 





HE new “Duraflex Aluminum Diving Board” 

has been thoroughly tested, and will not take a 
permanent set when loaded up to 1600 lbs. The ribs 
= are machine tapered on the underside to produce a 
mee nearly perfect curve from tip to anchor when loaded, 
thus eliminating a concentration of stresses in the 
fulcrum area. The top surface is covered with 34” 
wide strips of Minnesota Mining Safety Walk. The 
tip end has “Scotch Tred.” Adolph Kiefer &.Co., 
2055 Railroad Ave., Glenview, IIL. 


HE new 1959 edition of the MacGregor fall and 

winter catalog is now ready for distribution. Large 
illustrations and descriptive copy are featured on the 
company’s complete line of football and basketball 
equipment and uniforms. Also featured in the 80-page 
catalog are sections devoted to boxing equipment, and 
miscellaneous sports equipment. If your school does 
not have this catalog, it may be secured by writing The 
MacGregor Co., 4861 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, 
Ohio or by using the Service Coupon on page 94. 
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tenth hurdle is reached. We have 
found that those lost inches in the 
| landing off the first hurdle can often 
be traced back to a boy’s first stride 
off his mark as the gun sounds. It is 
especially important for any hurdler 
who is below normal size to make his 
first stride a fairly long one. He need 
not differ too much from a sprinter in 
stride as he leaves his marks, but it 
|may be wise to sacrifice a little speed 
for a little length at this point in his 
'race. Being six inches too far back 
as he reaches the first hurdle can be 
| far more disastrous to him than being 
| six inches back of a rival as he leaves 
| his marks. He stands to lose much 
more than the tiny fraction of a sec- 
ond sacrificed in getting a long stride 
at the gun if he is off balance because 
of having to reach too far for the first 
hurdle. 

While we generally do our own 
checking in the first strides of the be- 
ginning hurdlers, after a few weeks 
of practice the hurdle teams can check 
each other on this point, 
| Attention to body balance at the 
landing point off the first hurdle is 
‘also important. The coach will do 
'well to take a position some distance 
|in front of the hurdle in order to 
'check on the direction of the hurdler’s 
|foot in landing. He can also note his 
|hurdler’s balance or lack of it in the 
landing. Then the coach is in a posi- 
tion to notice whether the boy’s lead 

leg reaches its highest point directly 
| above the hurdle, not ahead of it. 


When our hurdlers are practicing, 
they are urged to make the first step 
off the hurdle a long one, the second 
one longer, and the third stride short. 
Too long a third stride results in 
strain and tightness as a boy attempts 
the hurdle. 

Another trick that has been found 
useful in developing beginning hurdle 
teams is cheating a bit on their dis. 
tance between hurdles. The space be. 
tween the hurdles is shortened by a 
foot or more so the boys will gain 
confidence in their ability to cover 
the distance in the three strides. Some. 
times low hurdles are placed in sec. 
ond or third positions to help a boy 
realize that he can make the 10 yards 
without excessive strain. Then he is 
permitted to run the high hurdles 
with a little less than the 10 yard 
spacing. We may then place the low 
hurdle a full 10 yards away from the 
first high hurdle until the hurdler 
gains confidence in his ability to take 
the strides between. At this point he is 
given the regulation high hurdle in 
the second position. Once he can go 
over three or four high hurdles at 
regulation spacing, the coach can be 
sure that his hurdler is on his way 
Once he has learned, it will be hard 
to limit the amount of time he will 
want to spend hurdling. There is a 
fascination about the rhythm of hurd- 
ling that gets into the blood. If a 
coach can bring teams of hurdlers to 
this point of progress, he will soon 
be reaping a harvest of hurdle points 
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(Continued from page 60) 


first, or elsewhere, any time during 
the preliminary movements associated 
with the set position; for example, as 
he steps on the rubber, at the top 
of his stretch or motion, and as he 
brings his arms down. At any of these 
points, he whirls and throws, hoping 
|to catch the base-runner foolishly 
| jumping off base into his lead. 

| The base-runner on second presents 
|a somewhat different problem. He is 
'not being held as close. Yet a pitcher 
benwy make this runner take one step 
| back toward the bag before he pitches. 
| If the base-runner does not step back, 
the pitcher must step off the rubber 
to force him back. 

Finally, pitchers must warm up 
| properly. Usually 15 to 20 minutes 
|are necessary, and a good portion of 
|this warm-up should be from the set 
| position. 
| A catcher can help a pitcher con- 
siderably. His position behind the 
plate, and his potential for move- 
ment are important. Although many 
plate umpires would have the-catcher 


squat out of sight, he must assume a 
position which enables him, if pos 
sible, to get behind every pitch that 
is slightly off the plate. In order to 
move effectively, the catcher cannot 
have his tail between his legs. In mov- 
ing to his right, the catcher’s foot 
action is as follows: he moves his 
left foot behind the right, and then 
steps to the right with his right foot. 
When it is necessary to move to the 
left, he steps in that direction with 
his left foot, positioning himself to 
throw by bringing his right foot over 
to a point almost behind his left foot, 
from which position he steps forward 
with his left foot to throw. 

The catcher must remember to back 
up first base on all ground balls hit 
to the pitcher's left. Realistically, he 
is of assistance only on wild throws 
which are deflected by the first base 
man in directions other than toward 
the right field side of first base. 

To eliminate foolish spinning and 
futile turns in all but the right direc 
tion in an effort to locate foul pops, 
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the catcher must remember that in- 
side pitches are usually fouled over 
or in the direction of his left shoulder 
and, conversely, outside pitches gen- 
erally can be located over his right 
shoulder. In lining up with this foul 
ball, the catcher should position him- 
self so that failure to catch the ball 
would cause it to hit him on the| 
head. This position will enable him | 
to cope more successfully with the| 
machinations of most foul fly balls. 

The infielders must be considered 
separately. When they field a ground 
ball; they must get close to it by 
bending at the knees as well as at the | 
waist. The top of the head, not the | 
face, should be visible only if the in- | 
fielder plays the ball properly. He 
should take the ball well out in front | 
with his arms outstretched. 

The first baseman is accustomed to 
stretching for bad throws into the 
dirt, but he must also be effective in 
taking some throws that would other- 
wise escape his stretch into the infield 
by stepping back and taking the long 
hop into foul territory. He touches | 
the outside of the base path with | 
either his left or right foot, whichever | 
is most advantageous, and gives the 
inside of the base path to the runner. | 
The first baseman must never for- 
get to assist the- catcher by calling, | 
there he goes, whenever a man on first | 
takes off in an attempt to steal. 

The second baseman frequently | 
finds himself playing the role of the| 
relay man on base hits to right field. | 
He should not go out too far because | 
his throw should be the short, ac- | 
curate one. In this situation, the out- | 
fielder must make the longer, less ac- | 
curate throw. The shortstop and left | 
fielder play similar roles on hits to} 
left field. With a man on first base, | 
the second baseman must move to-| 
ward second after every pitch, ever | 
mindful that any man on first is a 
potential base stealer. 


With men on first and third, either 
the second baseman or the shortstop, | 
depending on which player is cover. | 
ing, should play slightly in front of | 
second base in taking the throw from | 
the catcher to make the tag on the | 
man who is attempting to steal. If the | 
base-runner on third takes off, the in- | 
fielder who is covering second moves 
forward and fires to the plate. A cut-| 
off man is not used. The man on 
first is not automatically allowed to| 
steal second. If the second baseman | 
covers, the shortstop can be of assis- | 
tance by calling, there he goes, when | 
he sees the base-runner on third dash 
for the plate. 

If the runner on third is careless, 
a throw to third base, following an, 
adequate fake to second, might be in | 
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is Elasticfoam 
/ NEW Foam rubber 


non-slip pressure 






SS 11); alia — bandage 
e IL Elasticfoam stays in place 
oa like a second skin! A combination 
& of cotton elastic and foam it is ideal for 


constant and prolonged compression. Application is 
simple and rapid requiring no shaving, tale or adhesive. 
Used by nationally known athletes. 
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Linen Volleyball Net 


Beats All Competition in Quality and Price 
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Tougher, Stretchfree, More Durable! — 
This new, standard, 32-foot volleyball net 
is made of fine linen seine twine, and com- 
bines linen’s big advantages in a net that 
looks better, lasts longer. It’s priced low, 
too — a more economical net in many ways. 
Offered in two styles by both of America’s 
two leading lines of sports netting... 


GOLD MEDAL Style #LD-3230-VBC (steel 
cable), and #LD-3230-VB (rope cable). 


INVINCIBLE Style #LB-3230-VBC (steel 
= cable), and #LB-3230-VB (rope cable), 
Note how tie strings 


hold the net in tension. See Your Nearest Dealer 





“A Net for every purpose...a purpose for every net? 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 


418 GRAND STREET @ PATERSON 12, N. J. 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Bolftimare 
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CHAMPIONSHIP 
WRESTLING 


By 
CLIFF KEEN e« CHARLIE SPEIDEL 
RAY SWARTZ 





COVERS EVERYTHING FROM ATOZ 


This is THE book on amateur wrestling! For beginners, advanced wrestlers, Olympic can- 
didates, coaches, and instructors. 223 pages packed with detailed information. 300 step-by- 
step photographs. Latest coaching methods. An entire chapter devoted to Olympic free-style, 
with tips on foreign techniques and counters for them. Compiled and edited by the wrestling 
coaches of the University of Michigan, Pennsylvania State University, and the United States 
Naval Academy, for the V-Five Association of America. 

EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES @ CARE AND PREVENTION OF INJURIES @ DEVELOP- 
ING A TEAM FOR INTRAMURALS e@ TAKE DOWNS e@ GO BEHINDS @ TAKING TO 
MAT FROM STANDING e@ CONTROLS, BREAKDOWNS, AND RIDES @ PINNING COMBINA- 
TIONS @ ESCAPES FROM UNDERNEATH e@ ESCAPES FROM STANDING e@ BLOCKS, 
BREAKS, AND COUNTERS @ OLYMPIC FREE-STYLE @ CLASS INSTRUCTION METHODS. 

ONLY 


Based upon 91 years of combined coaching experience, this is the 
most comprehensive manual on wrestling that has ever been compressed 
into one volume. Sturdily bound in tan cloth with an attractive dust jacket. 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT 
(Educational di t on quantity orders) 





U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE e¢ ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 





| natural instincts of all good base. 


| the man at first, he can still throw to 


| at second base, he can throw to third 


| third. This procedure is a realistic 


| would occur only if he fell and broke 


| the possibility of a fake bunt by the 





| usually cause the runner to delay frac- 














| order. 


With a man on second base, the 
shortstop should keep in mind the 


runners. If the shortstop fumbles a 
ground bail just long enough to lose 


third and perhaps capitalize on the 
fact that the base-runner will take 
the turn. On a slowly hit ball, the 
second baseman can operate in a sim 
ilar manner. After receiving a throw 
from the shortstop for a force play 


to nail the base-runner, who moved 
from second on the ground ball to 
the shortstop, and is now rounding 


one with men on first and second. 
It is fruitless to go through the mo. 
tions of throwing to first after a 
force-out at second when the chance 
of doubling the man going to first 


his leg. 
With a man on second base, the 
third baseman must be conscious of 


batter in an effort to entice him into 
running in brashly, thus leaving 
third uncovered to be stolen by the 
base-runner on second, Again, with a 
man on second, on a ground ball 
the third baseman can fake a throw 
to first where his chances of getting 
this runner are poor. After faking a 
throw to first, he may then tag the 
runner who was victimized into mov- 
ing toward third. A third baseman 
can also help his cause by applying 
a little psychology. He points to third 
base and loudly cautions the base- 
runner who is tagging up on a fly 
ball not to leave too soon. A psy- 
chological deterrent of this kind will 


tions of seconds too long after the 
catch. It could represent the differ. 
ence on a Close play at the plate. 
Outfielders should not only be men 
of motion, but they should be think. 
ers. As men of motion, they should 
back up all throws by infielders to 
the bases in a line with their respec 
tive positions — left, center or right. 
Whenever it is possible, they back 





up each other. As thinkers, they make 
their throws before the opportunity 
ever presents itself. Each outfielder 
should ask himself this question: ]/ 
the batter hits a fly at me, where will 
I throw? If it is a base hit in my direc 
tion, then where will I throw? Thes 
questions must be answered before 
the situation materializes. 

The third baseman and the fir 
baseman should guard against a po 
sible two-base hit down the line, @ 
pecially in late innings with a rub 
ner on first base who represents tht 
tying or winning run. 
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Infielders or other players, who 
find themselves backing up plays 
should avoid making the mistake of 
positioning themselves too close to 
the man they are to back up. When 
laying too close, they are completely 
ineffectual. In order to have suf- 
ficient time and area in which to 
react to wild throws, there should be 
a distance of from 30 to 40 feet be- 
tween the player who is covering a 
base and his supporting player — the 
backer-up. 

Mentioning the backer-up brings 
to mind a maneuver which was made 
famous by the late Connie Mack. On 
certain occasions he advised his pitch- 
ers not to back up a particular base, 
but to slip in behind a runner who 
had just singled successfully and 
usually made the wide turn at first. 
A throw from the outfielder or re- 
lay man who was handling the hit 
to the pitcher covering first would 
often catch the runner by surprise. 
In these situations, the first baseman 
always cooperated by moving well 
away frem first base. 

In the same manner on a base hit 
to right field, the catcher follows the 
base-runner down the line, and with 
the first baseman again cooperating 
by remaining deep, the catcher can 
take a throw at first to nail an un- 
suspecting runner who has made the 
turn. 

Since defensive movements at this 
point seem in order, there is a unique 
defensive situation which finds the 
shortstop covering third. When a ball 
is hit between the shortstop and the 
third baseman, the momentum of the 
shortstop, in his efforts to flag this 
hit, might well be exploited, and he 
can continue on to cover third. 

Pick-off and cut-off plays are an 
important phase of defensive strategy. 
The so-called time pick-off is rela- 
tively new. On this play the short- 
stop indicates by sign that he feels 
the runner on second can be picked 
off. Then the pitcher turns his head 
away. With the turn of his head the 
three count starts, and the shortstop 
darts to cover second. At the three 
count, the pitcher whirls and throws 
to the shortstop who is covering sec- 
ond. 

An old play among the pick-off 
procedures, which is still used, func- 
tions as follows: The shortstop open- 
ly and with some chatter moves over 
behind the base-runner. He moves 
quickly across second and back to- 
ward his shortstop position, passing in 
front of the runner who has natural- 
ly hustled back to second, thus screen- 
ing him from the pitcher. Somewhat 
flustered, the runner usually moves 
back off second with the shortstop. 
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Laundrite Equipment at Assump- 
tion High School, Davenport, lowa 





Every athletic department needs 


a LAUNDRITE Jaundry team 


You can install a complete LAUNDRITE team of washer, extractor and 
tumbler in less floor space than a basketball free throw lane. A trainer 
or student employee working part time can manage this team . . . process- 


ing towels, uniforms, athletic gear . . 


. even woolens. 


LAUNDRITE Washers are equipped with a special control for safely washing 
wool and delicate fabric. Results are of professional quality —at far 


below professional cost. 


There’s a LAUNDRITE locker room laundry team “capacity-matched” 
to the soiled laundry output of your athletic teams and gym classes. Write 


for complete details. 
a 
Tinoy 


Coaches, Athletic Directors 


e 
Aid your program 
with 
1. Organization and Administration of the 


High School Varsity Club 
This booklet covers: 1. The Club School Serv- 
ice Program. 2. The Club  Constitutien. 
3. The Club Formal and Informa! Initiation 
Program. 4. Club Financial Program. 5. Club 
Organization. 6. Club Membership Require- 
ments. Price $1.50 





2. Locker Room Slogans 
Give your team that psychological lift through 
the use of locker room slogans. Slogans are 
available in sets of 20 in assorted colors on 
cardboard ready for immediate use. Price $1.56 


Send Check or Money Order to: 


ATHLETIC ENTERPRISES 727 Winter Ave.. 


Big Rapids, Mich. 











LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Division of American Machine and Metals, Inc. 
Dept. AJ-459, EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





SOLVE BUDGET PROBLEMS 
Shop from this FREE 


F Stretch your budget 


teh yw bor! BYMINASTIC 
array of quality C AT ALOG 


supplies for your 
gymnasium with this 
value-laden catalog 
as your guide. 
TRADE-IN YOUR OLD 
EQUIPMENT on finest 
F apparatus available. 
m. Send post card to: 
*U 
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GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 
































































ee CATALOG 


FREE complete, 
fully illustrated, 
36 page catalog 
in color is yours 
upon request 

. write 
for it today. 





Makes the difference on any field... 





Action styled for 1959 
Order Early 


Always a standout in any competition — 
football jerseys .. . 
sideline clothing . . . 
combined with top grade manufacture 
give you a winning combination. 


. @ccessories .. . 
Top grade fabrics 


pants . 
hose. 


You always 


get quality when you select SAND knit. 
SAND knit is recognized and accepted by coaches 
and athletes alike as the standard of quality. 





SAND KNITTING MILLS CORP. 


BERLIN * WISCONSIN 


The finest and most complete = of exclusive 
Athletic Knitwear and C! Getting. 








DON’T THROW THAT 
OLD GYM MAT AWAY! 


let AALCO Rebuild that Mat for You... 
Renovate the Filler, Encase It in a Brand- 
New Cover with Extra Heavy “Rooted” 
Handles . . . and SAVE You 1/3 or More of 
the Cost of New Equipment. 


A TYPICAL WORN-OUT GYM MAT 


Cover is torn 
te shreds, 


is free of 
holes and not 
worn too thin. 





pregnated 
long strand 
seine twine. 
Square cor- 
ners and side 


give full pro- 
teetion to 
edges of mat. 





Spring and Summer Months — when Students 
Play Out of Doors — are Best Times to Have 
Mats Rebuilt. Consult Your Sporting Goods 
Dealer, or Write Us for Complete Details 
Today! 





Ask for New AALCO Catalog! 


AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
2737 Wyandotte St. St. Lovis 11, Mo. 
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EXPRESS SPEED SERVICE 


FILM DEVELOPMENT 


Black & White or Color 
FOOTBALL - BASKETBALL 
SPORTS - BAND - HOMECOMING 
The complete “around the clock” motion ple 
ture service you want and need no matter 


Write today for price list #58A for complete 
details, or telephone Bob Roush—Andover 
3-1677. 
A-V MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
P.O. Box 5608 


Chicage 80, Hlinois 














As the shortstop makes his initial 
move back toward his position, the 
second baseman quickly moves in to. 
ward second. At this moment, the 
pitcher whirls and fires to the second 
baseman who is covering for the pick. 


| off. 


| 


A pick-off at third is worth con. 
sidering. With first amd third bases 
occupied, the pitcher slips his foot 
off the rubber, steps toward first, 
fakes a throw there, pivots on a spin 
via second base, and fires to third, 
hoping to catch the runner off the 
base. 

It is well to remember that any 
time the batter attempts to sacrifice 
and misses, the runner on second rep- 
resents excellent pick-off material. 

Cut-off plays usually present no 
problem, There are two situations 
where a cut-off man must be used 
and seldom is. With a man on first, 
the batter hits what appears to be a 
two-base hit down the foul line. If 
the hit is to left field, the left fielder 
finds himself in a dilemma — where 
to throw. If he throws to second, the 
man originally on first will score. If 
he throws to the plate, he may give 
the hitter an additional base. As a 
solution, the shortstop should be 
placed near the foul line and close 
enough to make the shorter, more 
accurate throw to third, second or 
home. If the same situation exists 
but the hit is to left center, the short. 
stop should alter his position for the 
throw from the left fielder. Obvious. 


| ly on balls hit to right field, the sec 


| on first and third. 


ond baseman takes the throw. 
Another situation which causes con- 

fusion occurs when there are runners 

If a foul ball is 


| hit down either foul line, the second 


| deep to catch it. 


baseman or shortstop goes out fairly 
The base-runners 


| tag up and go. If the throw is made 


to the plate, the man on third will 


| pull up and return to third. Mean 


| while, 


the man on first will move to 
second. Conversely, if the throw is to 
second, the man on third would score. 
Then an infielder must be placed 
approximately halfway between the 
shortstop or second baseman, as the 
case may be, and the plate to receive 
the throw. This infielder either the 
first or third baseman, is then in 4 
better position to decide where the 
throw should go. 

A comparable problem exists for 
the catcher when he must travel far 
to catch a foul ball. To combat the 
possible movements of the man on 
first and third, an infielder can be 
placed at about the mound to ff 
ceive the catcher’s throw and to dis 
courage overly ambitious base-rut 
ning. 
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Since throwing around the infield 
follows each successful defensive play 
which results in a put-out, a few re- 
marks regarding this procedure, 
which is often slovenly handled, 
would constitute an appropriate con- 
clusion to our discussion of the de- 
fense. Throws around the _ infield 
should be planned and _ executed 
sharply. Each throw should be made 
to a man facing the thrower. For 
example, after a put-out at first, the 
first baseman throws to the catcher, 
the catcher to the shortstop, shortsto °P 
to second baseman, second to thir 
and finally back to the pitcher. In 
this way, the throws can be handled 
smartly because they are diagonal 
throws and do not cause needless 
twisting, turning or pivoting on the 
part of the infielders. 

Turning now to offensive baseball, 
let us consider batting first, in which 
three factors are vital to success. The 
batter should not drop his rear 
shoulder, his head should remain rela- 
tively motionless in following a pitch, 
and his step should not be a high 
one if he is to meet the ball con- 
sistently and well. 

The hit and run is usually most 
successful with a count of two and 


nothing and three and one on the 
batter. To add to the possible suc- 
cess of this strategy, the man on first 
should fake a steal in an effort to 
determine who is covering second. 
The hit and run play can be executed 
with greater success when there is a 
vacated spot. 

A few prohibitive factors involving 
the hit and run should be taken into 
consideration. It is wise not to give 
the signal for the hit and run with 
a slow runner on first and a fast run- 
ner at the plate. The slow runner has 
little chance of stealing, and the fast 
runner is not likely to be doubled up 
at first. Most coaches agree that call- 
ing for the hit and run with two out 
is not wise; the man on first will, as 
a rule, only reach third on the hit. 
Thus another hit is required to score 
him. 

Some say that the three and two 
count is a better time for this play 
than the three and one; however, the 
reasons are subject to debate, 

In bunting, like batting, certain 
factors must not be overlooked. The 
bat should be held along the front 
of the plate to minimize the possi- 
bility of a foul ball. Initially, it 
should be held out in front of the 
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Lewiston, 
Maine 


“All-American” 


full length lock- 
* ers line the 
locker room 





— ee AMERICAN” 


ATHLETIC LOCKERS! | - 


FULLY VENTILATED . 
mesh on three sides Sox maximum Gir Cir- 
culation . 
eliminates offensive locker room odors, 
and the need for separate drying room. 
RIGID CONSTRUCTION... 
steel, electrically welded seams and joints 

. outlasts other lockers three to one! ae 
THREE POINT LOCKING DEVICE... 
exclusive with All-American” Lockers... 








to match customer’s color sample and 


walls of Bates 
College. 


Birmingham, 
Michigan 
“All-American” 
full length lock- 
ers are installed 
back to back 
in Birmingham 
Public High 
School. 


. heavy diamond 


. speeds up drying time... 


heavy gauge 


Moorhead, 
Minnesota 


Combinations of 


provides greater strength... eliminates ¢ lenathcondl 

theft problems. half length 
“All-American” 

BAKED ENAMEL FINISH... any color Lockers used in 


the Moorhead 
State Teachers 














specifications supplied with order. College. 
Write for Free Catalog and Complete Information! 
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Bou r gh Manufacturing Company Kingsbury, 
fornia 
| Dept. A.J., 2924 27th Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. Ly 
0 Bs Seni tl 
| Pa tke 10 know more | Nome wiiediete 
about “All-American” Address Kingeb ury High 
| Athletic Lockers City Stote. — 
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eyes. The bat should not be held in 
a low position and brought up at the 
last second. This procedure usually 
results in pop-ups. 

Then the bunter’s back hand gives 
the bunt its direction. He should pull 
the bat handle to his body or push 
it away from his body. The ae 
hand, near the trademark, is actual- 
ly the bunting hand. 

Speaking of bunts, the double 
squeeze is an offensive maneuver 
worth considering. With men on sec- 
ond and third, the sign for the squeeze 
is given. Both runners take off with 
the pitch, and the bunter must lay 
it down. He attempts to bunt the ball 
down the third baseline so that the 
third baseman will field it and throw 
to first unaware that the man orig- 
inally on second has not stopped in 
his dash for the plate. 

Another legitimate pane is refer- 
red to as the bunt and run. In order 
to make this play successfully, the 
following ingredients are necessary: a 
fast runner, a lax first baseman, and 
a catcher who fails to cover third. The 
base-runner starts for second with the 
pitch and continues all the way to 
third on the bunt. 


Branch Rickey, in combating the 

























































A difference in durability—16 points of 
direct support to the perimeter frame, 
ROUND steel tubing, proven to give the 
greatest possible frame strength. 


A difference is safety—Four separate leg 
sections mean. the only trampolin with 
REALLY all-clear understructure. 

A difference in performance—steel 
springs or rubber cables, nylon web beds, 
specially woven and with extra stitching 
... AND the famous Quick Turn Ad- 
juster for precise bed tension. 

Check these and other Gym Master ex- 
clusive features and you'll agree— 


Gym Master is built better 
where it counts most! 
THE VARSITY 6 ft. x 12 ft. nylon web bed 
9 ft. x 15 ft. frame 


THE JUMBO 7 ft. x 14 ft. nylon web bed 


10 ft. x 17 ft. frame 


Write today for complete information 
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in Trampolins!... 
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FENNER HAMILTON TRAMPOLIN CO. 


3200 SOUTH ZUNI STREET 





ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 





FLEXIBLE CANVAS 
TRACK SHOES 





U.S.PRO-KEDS* 


e Fits foot best e Ample toe room 
e Flexible crepe outsole e Extra wear 
protective toe cap eldeal indoors 
and outdoors e Red and black e See 
your sporting goods supplier. 
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TRACK COACHES 


cinder 


running 
track quickly, easily, at almost no 
cost. The Roseman Tiller-Rake scari- 
fies. aerates, levels and finish rakes 
hard, compacted cinder tracks into 


Recondition. your 


perfect running surfaces in just 3 
hours time. Users report enthusiastic 
results and finished tracks of cham- 
pionship caliber. 


Roseman Tiller-Rakes are also wide- 
ly used to recondition ball diamonds, 


recreation fields and in lawn in- 
stallation and seedbed preparation 
work. 


A useful tool for B & G Dept. 





Write for descriptive literature today. 


AN tractor EQUIPMENT CO 








absolute bunt situation, often pulled 
in an outfielder. Thus he would have 
seven men, including the pitcher and 
the catcher in the infield, leaving just 
two men to patrol the outfield. 

Running the bases is frequently 
taken for granted. A few facts should 
not be’ overlooked. Base-runners 
should practice leaving bases; the 
usual move off base is often too con. 
servative. With few exceptions, the 
runner should move off the base two 
steps, the length of his body or slide 
At first base this lead may be slight 
ly modified. At second this point is 
not true; here the lead should be a 
maximum one. At third, the 
runner should be more daring than 
his counterpart at first, but somewhat 
more conservative than when he is 
stationed on second. 

Every effort should be made by the 
base-runner to reach third base with 
one out; he should not take the chance 
with one or no one out. The reasons 
are apparent. With one out, the base- 
runner may score from third on a fly 
ball. With no one out if one run 
proves vital, he may be sacrificed from 
second to third and subsequently 
score on a fly ball. With two out, he 
may score only on a base hit. Usually, 
this score is equally possible from 
second or third When a 
runner is approaching third, the third 
base coach often gives the sign too 
soon. If he is in doubt, the coach 
should allow the runner to round 
third, and he should move a few feet 
down the line in front of the runner, 
thus giving himself more time to de 
cide whether or not to give the base 
runner the stop sign. Often a fumbled 
relay throw would allow a runner to 
score if he is not stopped too soon 

Runners on third base should take 
their leads in foul territory to avoid 
being hit by a fair ball. The same 
runner should return to third in fair 
territory to make a possible throw 
more difficult from the catcher to the 
third baseman. However, he should 
not return too soon because of the 
possibility of a passed ball which 
might permit a score. 

It is well to remember that when 
the infield plays in close,-second base 
may often be stolen. 

Signs and signals are vital to any 
well-functioning team. It is possible 
for the coach to have the same signal 
apply to both the hit and run and 
the squeeze play with a man on third. 
Common sense tells the batter he 
should bunt, not swing. 

The coach can also reject the sign 
by talking to the batter before he 
goes to the plate. 

Hit and take signals are mandatory, 
and it is well to remind younger ball 
players that they must swing on the 


base 


base. base 
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hit and run sign. 

Some of the more satisfying signs 
are not necessarily the most intricate. 
For example, a player should touch 
his pants or shirt and then a key 
color. Touching the color makes the 
sign positive. A parallel of this tech- 
nique is for a player to touch one key 
piece of apparel last (stocking, cap, 
etc.) to indicate that the sign is actual- 
ly on. 

It may be wise to use the appropri- 
ate hand for each batter in giving 
signals. Use the left hand for a left- 
handed batter and the reverse for a 
right-handed batter. If the hand which 
is not appropriate is used, nothing is 
on. 

A take-off sign is another must. 
Again a piece of apparel may be the 
answer. If a piece of apparel is 


touched last, nothing is on, regard- | 


less of what was done or touched prev- 
iously. 

A base-runner should be cautioned 
against giving the signs away by ob- 
vious nonchalance when the sign is 


an actuality, or by looking away too | 


quickly in a gesture of guilt. 
Remember, the man on second can 
be discouraged from stealing signs 
and telegraphing them to the batter 
by merely reversing the so-called 
standards. One becomes the curve ball 
and two the fast ball instead of the 
reverse. A curve that never breaks 
thoroughly discourages most batters. 
When it is improper, the batting 
order can present a problem for both 
the offense and the defense. Before 
giving a few batting out-of-order situ- 
ations, which often prove confusing, 
we would like to mention two perti- 
nent principles: a runner can retain 
any bases not acquired because of the 
act of the improper batter — stolen 
base, balk, wild pitch. Likewise an 
improper batter can be replaced by 
the rightful hitter if detected by the 
team at bat. The replacement as- 
sumes the ball and strike count made 
by the improper batter. If a pitch 
is thrown to a batter who follows a 
batter out-of-order, and the out-of- 
order batter was successful in getting 
on base, it is too late for the defense 
to register an appeal concerning the 
base-runner who batted out of order. 
Now let us give a few examples 
which might clarify situations that 
are not covered sufficiently in the 
tule book. The batting order is as 
follows: 1. Anderson, 2. Brown, 3. 
Coe, 4. Davis, and 5. Enright. Ander- 
son is the proper batter but Davis bats 
in his place and gets a hit. Brown, 
the No. 2 batter, also gets on. The 
Opposition protests. Enright, the No. 
5 hitter, is declared out because he 
should have followed Davis who be- 
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came legal when Brown was at bat. 
Brown's hit is also declared illegal 
and he is removed from base; Davis 
returns to the base he occupied when 
Brown hit. The No. 6 batter is now 
the proper batter to continue the 
game. If no protest was made after 
Brown hit and Coe followed and hit, 
then everything would be legal. 

In another odd situation Davis bats 
for Anderson, the proper batter. He 
is followed by Brown and then Coe. 
Anderson, thoroughly confused, steps 
in and hits. Enright now bats and gets 
on. A protest is made. Brown is de- 
clared out; he did not follow Ander- 
son as the batting order stipulated. 


The FABRIC FRONT— 


KNIT BACK game pant achieves a 


SPANJIAN HAS 
ELIMINATED 
SEAM TEARING! 


A new construction method 
has been developed by 
Spanjian to WELD knit 
and fabric together— 
making a permanent bond. 





The No. 3 batter, Coe, is now the 
proper batter. If it is not carefully 
analyzed, batting out of order can 
prove to be one of baseball’s most 
perplexing problems. 

It has not been our intention to im- 
ply that the phases of baseball which 
have been discussed are the only im- 
portant considerations. However, they 
are phases of the game which are not 
always common knowledge, and are 
seldom discussed. We will all agree, 
| am sure, that the team equipped to 
play the game with these considera- 
tions in mind is a team that will never 
be easily defeated because it is play- 
ing inside baseball. 
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*patent pending 


new standard in gridiron wear. 


Ask your exclusive Spanjian 
dealer to show you the new 
SEAM WELD game pant. 


Write to: P.O. Box 3111, 


FREE—new 1959 
Football Catalog. 
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Simplified Splitting Rules 





(Continued from page 22) 


fensive linemen, holes, plays, and 
blocking assignments were given the 
same number. 

To distinguish between right and 
leit, we simply added right or left 
after the play; for example, 2 right, 
3 left, 4 right, etc. Only play oom 
were used so it was easy to add pass 
after any of the plays to designate a 
pass play; for example, 4 pass right, 
3 pass left, etc. If it was necessary to 
add a new series of plays to the of- 
fense or special plays for a particular 
game, we added a | in front of the 
single digit and the new series would 
be numbered 10 right, 11 left, 13 left, 
etc. This system could be carried on 
to include ten series of plays if the 
coach so desired. We felt that the less 
time a coach must spend teaching his 
numbering system and blocking as- 
signments, the more time he would 
have available to teach blocking and 
tackling on the field. 

In using single digit numbers to 
designate our plays, we found it ad- 
visable to have the quarterback call 
the snapping number on the second 
count, or on the fourth count. This 
method helped to eliminate part of 








the confusion in a player’s mind as to 
which number was the play and which 
was the snapping number. 

Our automatic or change system 
was very simple since there were only 
live single digit numbers. If we wished 
to change a play at the line from 0 
right to 4 right, the quarterback 

















would say, up-four. If it was necessary 
to change a play from 3 left to 1 left, 
the quarterback simply said, down 
two. If it was necessary to change a 
play from 4 right to 4 left, the quar- 
terback would say, over. If we had to 
change a play from 0 left to 4 right, 
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the quarterback would have said, ove 
up-four. Over simply meant over i 
the other side. Up and down was an 
easier way of saying add and subtract 

A pass was seldom changed to 4 
run; although occasionally a run was 
changed to a pass at the line of scrim 
mage. When we did change from a 
run to a pass, or a pass to a run, the 
word change was added. For example 
if the dive on the right side had been 
called, 2 right, and we wanted to 
change the play to the running pass 
on the right side, 4 pass right, the 
quarterback would have said, change 
up-two. If 3 pass right had been called 
and it was decided the option to the 
left side would be a better play, 4 left, 
the quarterback would have called, 
over, change, up-one. 

We found this system to be easy for 
the entire team to learn. The quarter 
backs liked it because they dia not 
have to call out anything if they did 
not wish to change a play. 

This system of splitting and num. 
bering is predicated on a simple of 
fense. It is based on naked, uncompli 
cated, fundamental football. All of 
our time was spent in perfecting the 
basic offensive and defensive tech 
nigues. We are sure most football 
games are lost because of fundamental 
mistakes, not because of a lack of 
ability on the part of the players 


HEY COACH, I'm in good shape again! 


They’il be in good shape for 
every game when you use 
Salcolan to heal cuts, abrasions, 
scratches and bruises rapidly. 
Salcolan relieves pain fast when 
applied immediately to affected 
area. Keep your players in good 
shape with Salcolan. 


Salcolan 


A product of Rich and Company, Inc., 
P. O. Box 18536, Houston, Texas 


A Glenn McCarthy Enterprise 
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nge, $3.00 per day. Directors — John E. Sipos, | 

lled, Huntington High School, Huntington, N.Y. 
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ALFRED UNIV. | 

) for Alfred, N. Y. June 29-Aug. 7. Courses—Basket- | 

rter- ball, soccer, and care and prevention of ath- 

not letic injuries. Director — P. O. Smith, Basket- 

did ball Coach, Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 

us. ALL-AMERICAN C. C. 

> of. Bemidji, Minn. June 15-17. Courses — Foot- 

rpli ball and basketball. Staff — Jack Mollenkopf, 

P. Vince Lombardi, Marv Helling, and Forddy 

l of Anderson. Information — Tuition $15.00. Di- | 

the rector — K. E. Wilson, All-American Coach- | 

ech ing Clinic, Bemidji, Minn. 

ball See advertisement page 90. | 
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; Long Beach, Calif. June 29-July 2. Courses — * Stops Impact Injuries 
Football. Staff — Frank Broyles, Sid Gillman, ¢ Completely Sanitary 
Dale Hall, Hal Herring, Dave Nelson, and © Moisture Proof 
Ara Parseghian. Information — Tuition © Weath ' 
$30.00. Director — Don C. Richman, P. O. ore 


Box 37145, Los Angeles 37, Calif. ® Amazingly Lightweight All across America, high schools and colleges 
© Will Not Cause Fatigue are giving their players the protection that only 
aNtlsel ih miel laa lele ° Fits Perfectly Polvonite fiberless football pads can provide. 
Luis Obi Calif, Aus, 8-14. Co ® Low Initial Cost Made from the most shock absorbent plastic 
Football, basketball besehiall track, training, © Nogligibte Upkeep foam available, and covered with a tough plas- 

; ) > tic coating, Polvonite pads prevent injuries, 


swimming, and wrestling. Staff — Jack Cur- : ‘ 
tice, Dr. George Ziegenfuss, George Wolfman, withstand roughest abuse, and yet weigh but a 
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Tuition $5.00 per week. Director — Glenn E. 
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5TH ANNUAL 


All-American 
Coaching Clinic 


JUNE 15, 16, 17 BEMIDJI, MINN. 


in heart of Northern Mi 
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grand vacation. 


FOOTBALL 
JACK MOLLENKOPF 
Purdue’s Famed Head Coach 
VINCE LOMBARDI 
New Coach of the Green Bay Packers 


BASKETBALL 
FORDDY ANDERSON 
Coach of Mich. State’s Big Ten Champs 
8-MAN FOOTBALL 


MARIO LUCIA 
Coach, Bigfork (Minn.) High School 


TUITION: $15 
Social Hour and Fish Fry 
For reservations, accommodations, write: 


K. E. WILSON 


All-American Coaching Clinic 
BEMIDJI, MINNESOTA 











































FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY'S 


Sixth Annual 
FOOTBALL CLINIC 
at Tallahassee, Florida 

JUNE 4-5-6 





Intensive Specialization 
on New Aspects of 
Modern-Day Football 





FEATURING 
2 COLLEGE COACHING STAFFS 


*« 
FOREST EVASHEVSKI & Staff 

University of lowa 
. 

PERRY MOSS & Staff 

Florida State University 
+ 
RAY ELIOT, University of Illinois 


FRANK HOWARD, Clemson College 
* 


Directed by Coach Perry Moss 
REGISTRATION $20 
(Includes Clinic Party & Banquet) 
for information write: 


PERRY MOSS, Football Coach 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Tallahassee Florida 















































Christian, Atn. Dir., University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs, Conn. 


EASTERN PA. COACHES ASSN. 


East Stroudsburg, Pa. June 15-18. Courses — 
Football, basketball, and training. Staff — 
Ben Martin, Frank Howard, Ray Elliott, John 
Stiegman, Glenn Killinger, Earl Baugher, 
Forddy Anderson, Milo Sewards, and Frank 
Kavanagh. Information — Fee $45.00 includes 
tuition, room, meals, and banquet. Director— 
Marty Baldwin, Box 205, East Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 


FLORIDA A & M COLLEGE 


Tallahassee, Fla. June 8-12. Courses — Foot- 
ball and basketball. Staff — Frank Howard, 
Charles Weller, Dave Nelson, Ray Eliot, Bob 
Woodruff, Perry Moss, Jerry Burns, Bob 
Flora, Andy Pilney, Whitey Urban, Gomer 
Jones, and J. B. McLendon. Information — 
Tuition $17.00 includes room. Director — 
A. S. Gaither, Florida A. & M. University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


FLORIDA STATE UNIV. 


Tallahassee, Fla. June 4-6. Courses — Football. 
Staff — Forest Evashevski, Perry Moss, Frank 
Howard, and Ray Eliot. Information — Tui- 
tion $20.00. Cost of room $3.00 to $5.00 per 
day; meals $5.00 per day. Director — Perry 
Moss, Head Football Coach, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


See advertisement this page. 


GLACIER PARK C. C. 


East Glacier Park, Mont. July 1-2. Courses — 
Football and basketball. Staff — Woody 
Hayes, Vince Lombardi, Adolph Rupp, and 
George Mikan. Information — Fee $31.00 in- 
cludes tuition and two night’s lodging. Direc- 
tor — William O. Carlson, Public Relations 
Director, Glacier Park Company, East Glacier 
Park, Mont. 


IDAHO COACHES ASSN. C. S. 


Sun Valley, Idaho. Aug. 10-14. Courses — 
Football, basketball, track, and training. Staff 


— Paul Dietzel and Tex Winter. Information| 


— Tuition members $10.00; non-members 
$15.00. Director — Jerry Dellinger, Jerome 
High School, Jerome, Idaho. 


ILL. NORMAL-WESTERN C:.S. 


Normal, Ill. June 9-10. Courses — Football. 
basketball, baseball, track, and training. Staff 
— Jack Mollenkopf. Information — Tuition 
free. Director — Howard J. Hancock, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, IIl. 


NORTHERN ILL. TCHRS. COLL. 


DeKalb, Ill. June 24-25. Courses — Football 
and basketball. Staff — Eddie Hickey and 
Milt Bruhn. Information — Tuition free. 
Director — George G. Evans, Northern IIli- 
nois University, DeKalb, Ill. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIV. 


Carbondale, Ill, Aug. 26-27. Courses — Foot- 
ball and basketball. Staff — Cliff Speegle 
and Frank McGuire. Information — Tuition 
$10.00 for non-members of the Southern III. 
Coaches Assn. Director — Dr. Andrew T. 
Vaughan, Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, Il. 


INDIANA BASKETBALL SCHOOL 


New Castle, Ind. July 30-Aug. 1. Courses — 
Basketball. Information — Tuition $10.00 
includes a set of notes. Director — Cliff 
Wells, Tulane University, New Orleans, La, 


NORTHERN INDIANA C. S. 


South Bend, Ind. July 16-17. Courses—Basket. 
ball and training. Staff — John Jordan, Bill 
Rohr, John Longfellow, Elmer McCall, and 
Gene Paskiet. Information — Tuition $10.00, 
Director — Jim Tansey, 917 W. Mishawaka 
Ave., Mishawaka, Ind 


See advertisement page 58 March issue, 


KANSAS H.S. ACTIVITIES ASSN. 


Wichita, Kans. Aug. 17-20. Courses — Foot. 
ball, basketball, baseball, track, and training 
Staff — Dal Ward, Louis B. Juillerat, Frank 
Griffitts, Forrest Anderson, Marion Crawley 
and Elmer Brown. Information — Tuition 
$10.00. Director — C. H. Kopelk, Kansas State 
High School Activities Assn., 1300 Topeka 
Blvd., Box 495, Topeka, Kans. 


LOUISIANA H.S. COACHES ASSN. 


Baton Rouge, La. Aug. 3-7. Courses — Foot- 
ball, basketball, and track. Staff — Paul Diet- 
zel. Information — Tuition $5.00 for Louisi- 
ana coaches; $10.00 for out-of-state coaches 
Director — Woodrow W. Turner, 151 Charles 
Ave., Shreveport, La. 


MICH. STATE COACHES CLINIC 


East Lansing, Mich. May 15-16. Courses - 
Football. Staff — Duffy Daugherty, Ed Wer. 
net, Vince Carillot, and Don Carey. Informa 
tion — Tuition $3.00. Director — Continuing 
Education Service, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich 


See advertisement page 91. 

MILLERSVILLE CLINIC 

Millersville, Penna. May 2. Courses — Foot- 
ball. Staff — Earle Edwards, James Bonder, 
Robert Mitten, Walter Blair, and Tom Dean 
Information — Tuition free. Directors - 
George A. Katchmer, Football Coach and 
Raymond J. Runkle, Athletic Director, State 
Teachers College, Millersville, Penna 


MISS. ASSN. OF COACHES 


Jackson, Miss. Aug. 4-7. Courses — Football 
and basketball. Staff—Bowden Wyatt, Gomer 
Jones, and Hank Iba. Information — $10.00 
for members; $15.00 for non-members. Di- 
rector — Sammy Bartling, Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Miss. > 


See advertisement page 91. 


S.W. MISSOURI C. S. 
Springfield, Mo. July 9-10. Courses — Foot- 
ball, basketball, and training. Staff — To be 
announced. Information — Tution $5.00. Di- 
rector — Aldo A. Sebben, Southwest Missouri 
State College, Springfield, Mo. 


MONTANA STATE COLL. 


Bozeman, Mont. june 8-10. Courses — Foot 
ball, basketball, and training. Staff — Am 
Parseghian, Herb Agocs, Keith Lambert, and 
Marshall Cook. Information — Tuition $5.00. 
Director — Gene Bourdet, Ath. Dir., Montana 
State College, Bozeman; Mont. 


NEW MEXICO COACHES ASSN. C.5 
uerque, N. Mex. Aug. 2-8. Courses - 
Football, basketball, baseball, track and trai 
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MICHIGAN STATE 
FOOTBALL 
COACHES 

CLINIC 


MAY 15 - 16, 1959 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Featuring: 


DUFFY DAUGHERTY 
and his Michigan State Staff 
also 
ED WERNET—Class “A” 
Grosse Pointe High School 
VINCE CARILLOT—Class “’B”’ 
East Lansing High School 
DON CAREY—Class “C” 
Charlevoix High School 
Enrollment Fee, $3.00 


ilable At R ble Rates 





Housing Av 
For Information Write To: 

Football Coaches Clinic 
Continuing Education Service 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


East hansing, Miéhigan 











| 


| 
) : 








* 
* 
ik 


SAMMY BARTLING, EXEC. SECY. 
Millsaps College 








“MISSISSIPPI 


ASSOCIATION OF COACHES 


COACHING SCHOOL 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
HOTEL HEIDELBERG 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


| 
August 4 — August 7, 1959 | 
e | 

Staff 


BOWDEN WYATT 
TENNESSEE—FOOTBALL 


GOMER JONES 
OKLAHOMA—FOOTBALL 


HANK IBA 
OKLAHOMA STATE—BASKETBALL 


| 
e | 
All-Star Basketball Game—Aug. 6 
All-Star Football Game—Aug. 7 


TUITION } 
$10.00 for members 


$15.00 for non-members \3| 


For Further Information, Write: 


| 
Jackson, Miss.| 














for April, 1959 





ing. Staff — Bob Blackman, Elvan George, 


Polk Robison, Forddy Anderson, George 
Petrol, Oliver Jackson, and L. F, Diehm 
Information — Tuition $10.00 members; 


$15.00 non-members. Director — C. H. “Doc” 
Ledbetter, 1213 Princeton Dr., S.E., Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIV. C. S. 


Evanston, Ill, May 1-2. Courses — Football. 
Staff — Ara Parseghian, Blanton Collier, and 
Warren Giese. Information — No tuition or 
registration fee. Director — Stuart K. Hol- 
comb, Ath. Dir., Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 


See addvertisement page 92. 


OHIO H.S. COACHING SCHOOL 


Canton, Ohio. Aug. 10-14. Courses — Foot- 
ball. Staff — Woody Hayes, Phil Dickens, 
Trevor Rees, and Ara Parseghian. Informa- 
tion — Tuition members $10.00; non-members 
$15.00. Director — Jim Robinson, McKinley 
High School, Canton, Ohio. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY C. C. 


Athens, Ohio. June 15-19. Courses — Foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, track, and physical 
therapy. Staff — Bill Hess, Jim Snyder, Bob 
Wren, Stan Huntsman, and Fred Schleicher. 





Information — Tuition $12.00 for Ohio resi- 
dents; $25.00 for non-residents. Director — 
C. C, Widdoes, Ohio University, Athens, 


Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA COACHES ASSN. 


Tulsa, Okla. Aug. 9-13. Courses — Football, 
basketball, and baseball. Staff — Frank 
Broyles, Darrell Royal, and Jess Thompson. 
Information — Tuition $10.00. Director — 
Leon Bruner, 3513 N. W. 24, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 





OREGON, UNIV. OF 


Eugene, Ore. June 15-20. Courses — Foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, track, training, and 
wrestling. Staff — Jack Curtice, Don Kirsch, 
Robert Newland, and Bill Tomaras. Infor- 
mation — Tuition $18.00. Director — Arthur 
A. Esslinger, Dean, School of Health and 
Physical Education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 


See advertisement this page. 


RIVER FALLS COACHING CLINIC 


River Falls, Wisc. June 11-13. Courses — Foot- 
ball and basketball. Staff — Phil Dickens and 
Eddie Hickey. Information — Tuition $15.00. 
Director — Fran Polsfoot, Wisconsin State 
College, River Falls, Wisc. 


SO. CAROLINA COACHES ASSN. 


Columbia, S. C. Aug. 2-7. Courses — Foot- 
ball and basketball. Staff — Darrell Royal, 
Ben Martin, and Tex Winter. Information— 
Tuition members $5.00; non-members $10.00 
per course; $15.00 for both courses. Director 
Harry Hedgepath, 1623 Harrington St., 
Newberry, S.C. 


: 


SOUTH DAKOTA ATHLETIC ASSN. 


Huron, S. D. Aug. 17-19. Courses — Football 
and basketball. Staff — Phil Dickens and R. 
M. Walseth, Jr. Information — Tuition free. 
Director — R. M. Walseth, P, O. Box 203, 
Pierre, S. Dak. 





Enroll in a Summer 
Coaching Clinic 
with TOP COACHES 
in every sport. The 
University of Ore- 
gon is proud of its 
distinguished 1959 
staff, each coach 
outstanding in his 
field. 

It’s one of the few 
complete Coaching 
Clinics, with be- 
ginning and ad- 
vanced instruction 
in football, basket- 
ball, track and 
field, baseball, 
wrestling, training 
and conditioning. 


OUTSTANDING 
COACHES 


AT UNIVERSITY 
OF OREGON 


is59 


COACHING 
CLINIC 


JUNE [5-19 











FOOTBALL—>) = 
JACK CURTICE, 
Head Coach, Stanford 
University. 


¢ BASKETBALL 
HOWIE DALLMAR, 


Head Coach, Stanford 
University. 





TRACK —> 
BOB NEWLAND, 
formerly of Medford 
High, now of 
North Eugene High. 






 ¢—BASEBALL 

eS DON KIRSCH, 

Head Coach, University 
of Oregon. 


WRESTLING 
BILL TOMARAS, 
Head Coach, Washing- 
ton State College. 


INJURY CLINIC, June 19-20—Many out- 
standing authorities, including team phy- 
sicians and trainers of professional and 
major university teams, will present vari- 
ous aspects of injury care and prevention 
in probably the most outstanding Injury 
Care Clinic ever in this country. 


REGULAR SUMMER SESSION 
follows the Coaching Clinic . . . wide 
variety of courses in health and physical 
education. Students who attend regular 
summer session do not pay tuition for the 
Coaching Clinic. 

For further information and catalog, write to: 
» DEAN A. A. ESSLINGER 


School of Health & Physical Education 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


EUGENE, OREGON 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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| SPALDING COACHING CLINIC | 
Monticello, N. Y. June 22-25. Courses — Foot- 
S i ALD ING | ball and uhethall Staff — Dale Hall, Chuck Wildwood 





| Moser, Dave Nelson, Clair Bee, Adolph Rupp, | Aa 
2nd Annual Butler Hennon, Dudey Moore, and foe Kuha 
rich. Information — Tuition free. Directors F k th l| All 
FREE CLINIC — Clair Bee, N. Y. Military Academy, Corn- as Pp a 
wall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. and Haskell Cohen, Am 
JUNE 22 through JUNE 25 Room 8022, 350 Fifth Ave. New York 1, COACHING SCHOOL 
’ N. Y. Am 
KUTSHER’S COUNTRY CLUB See advertisement this page. 
Monticello, N. Y. Ath 
FOOTBALL | TENNESSEE COACHES ASSN. June 5 6, 1, 1959 AY 
DALE HALL, Army | Cookeville, Tenn. July 21-24. Courses — Foot- 
“Lonely End Offense” {| ball, basketball, baseball, track, and train Bik 
DAVE NELSON, Univ. of Del. ing. Staff — Ara Parseghian, Dan Devine, Featuring ‘ 
“The Delaware Winged T”’ Cliff Wells, Tommy Bartlett, George Digby, Bill: 
CHUCK MOSER, Abilene, Tex., H. S. Al Moreau, and John Payne. Information — JACK RAMSAY-—St. Joseph 
“High School Football Aids” Tuition free. Director — Wilburn Tucker, PAUL ARIZIN—Phila. Warri Bro 
JOE KUHARICH, Notre Dame University Box 187-A, Tennessee Tech, Cookeville, Tenn —Fnila. arriors Che 


“Basic Defenses” SAM COZEN—Drexel Tech. 


BASKETBALL PETE MONSKA—Moorestown, N. J. Con: 
CLAIR BEE, N. Y. Military Acad. FRED PRICE—Trenton, N. J. DeB 















































ADOLPH RUPP, Kentucky Fort Worth, Texas. Aug. 2-7. Courses — 
DUDEY MOORE, La Salle Col. Football, basketball, track, and training. Staff PAUL WARD—Overbrook, Phila. 
BILL ROHR, Northwestern Univ. — Paul Dietzel, Abe Martin, Tonto Coleman, Drak 
BUTLER HENNON, Wampum, Pa., H. S. Jim Myers, Buster Brandon, Bob Rogers, e 
e Jack Patterson, and Elmer Brown. Director me 
— L. W. McConachie, Perry Brooks Bldg., Tuition $25.00 Dun! 
Tuition Free—Room and board for four days: | Austin, Texas. 
Shower on Floor $34.00; Semi-private (first | Includes fishing trip, clam bake, two nights Eastr 
come, first served) $42.00; Private—$50.00. | | See advertisement this page. at Carousel Motel 
All figures per person. Fair- 
For Details, Write: Co-Directors UTAH 39-08 COACHING {el -lelele FOR DETAILS WRITE 
HASKELL COHEN CLAIR BEE | BILL ESHER — Dir. Fenn 
Soom +s on Anny Logan, Utah. June 8-13. Courses — Football, , 
iin doce  Gunedl ents basketball, and training. Staff — Dan Devine, 5605 Seaview Avenue Flori 
New York 1,N. Y. Hudson, N. Y. Forrest Anderson, and Frank Cramer. Infor- WILDWOOD CREST, N. J. 
mation — Tuition $20.00. Director — Profes- 
ee Sie ee ae sor H. B. Hunsaker, Dept. of Athletics, Utah " 
State University, Logan, Utah. nite aca eaele Geory 
3rd Annvel ; See advertisement this page. Giese, 
Northwestern University | 27th Annual , 
eeeaY tae Gut VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE TEXAS _ 
7 Petersburg, Va. June 22-26. Courses — Foot- Gymn 
ARA ame 0a ball and basketball. Staff — Jerry Burns, Wil- COACHING 
Hecthwestesn Uubv. liam L. Gunlock, and J]. B. McLendon. In- Hiller 
BLANTON COLLIER formation — Tuition $15.00. Director — Wil- SCHOOL 
Univ. of Kentucky liam W. Lawson, Virginia State College, Hilly 
WARREN GIESE Petersburg, Va. } Sponsored by ya 
Univ. of South Carolina the Texas High Hodgt 
' . ran School Coaches } 
Ss t .. embers 0 eer 
Northwestern University Coaching & Training | | [ddsdetedddbebegeMledmtd tal -2ott SCE Association | Fase 
Staff 
ss Seiten ae Renhitetion aa Wildwood, N.J. June 5-7. Courses — Basket- FORT WORTH, TEX.-AUG. 2-7 | 
as ‘ _ ball. Staff — Jack Ramsay, Paul Arizin, Sam | — Ho 
Hee SOGianss Deieemation Witte Cozen, Pete Monska, Fred Price, and Paul FOOTBALL 
STUART K. HOLCOMB, Ath. Dir. Ward. Information — Tuition $25.00. Direc- = 3 Ss . | Hunti 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. tor — Bill Esher, 5605 Seaview Ave., Wild. pen gph ee dh a =a | —_ 
wood Crest, N. J. 4 Mi t 
Se adcesitiansanie : . ~ TONTO COLEMAN ._ Ga. Tech. Ivory 
See advertise t thi: 3 IM MYERS Tex. A&M 
33rd Annual Coaching School nanpahogthnets J Jaytro 
UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY —BASKETBALL 
Logan, Utah WISCONSIN H.S. COACHES ASSN BOB ROGERS ___Tex.. AKM Johneo: 
J 8-13 Madison, Wisc. Aug. Courses — Foot- BUSTER BRANDON TCl 
une 
ball, basketball, baneball, track, wrestling. | K. & I 
%& FOOTBALL _..........Dan Devine eight-man football, and tennis. Staff — Milt —TRACK 
University of Missouri Bruhn, Bud Foster, Art Mansfield, and Riley JACK PATTERSON Baylor | Leen * 
%& BASKETBALL ........ Forrest D. Anderson Best. Information — Tuition members $1.00; 
Michigan State University others $10.00. Director — Hal Metzen, 1623 | | —TRAINING 1B Macc 
3k ATHLETIC TRAINING......Frank Cramer Jefferson St., Madison, Wisc. ELMER BROWN as.” 
Cramer Athletic Supplies 
ManMa 


Contact: Director of Athletics % ALLSTAR BASKETBALL GAME | 
eee Sass Sigevenety WYOMING COACHES ASSN. C. S. % ALLSTAR FOOTBALL GAME |} Master 




















Logan, Utah Casper, W 
’ . ; yo. June 5-6. Courses — Football, 
for enrollment fees and information basketball, and training. Staff — Jack Car- , Medart 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 15-July 17 tice, Chuck Taylor, and Jack Cramer. Tui- L. W. McCONACHIE, Director re 
July 20-August 21 tion — $5.00 members; $10.00 for others. . adi 
B.S. and M.S. Degrees in Physical Education Director — Stan Kouris, Rock Springs High Perry Gresks Bidg., Austin, Team 7 
School, Rock Springs, Wyo. — - 
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Aalco Mfg. Co. iecetelca , Se ee ee ee scan: a 
2737 Wyandotte St., St. Louis 11, Mo. 
All-American Coaching Clinic — . 90 
K. E. Wilson, Bemidji High ‘School, “Bemidji, Minn, 
American Machine and Metals, Inc. cies 
East Moline, Illinois APRIL, 1959 
dL American Playground Device Co. ____. cb — ‘ 
Anderson, Indiana ‘ . » 
Athletic Enterprises 83 As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
727 Winter Ave., Big Rapids, Mich. we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
A-V Motion Picture Service - 84] of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
P. O. Box 5608, “Chicago 80, “Tl. Simpl tal rf d " 
Bike Web a ware ee eT eee ee ee 13, 21. 53, 57 i p Y cura ong pe orate rule and mail to: 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Service Department, ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
Billard Barbell Co., a ae 39 1719 Howard St., Evanston, Ill. 
ansfie ennsy vania— 
OS eS ae meee 89 
rs ~ Lake ‘St. a Niles, Mich, ree ne COMPLETE LINE 
MacGregor Co., The, 49 See advertisement 
Champion Knitwear Co. 37 Jawili Sportin 1g Goods 0 Catalog 
115 College Ave., “Rochester, N. Y. : ete 
NJ. Connecticut Bandage Mills —____ 81 an Sree 
Bridgeport, Connecticut sement 
DeBourgh Mfg. Co. 85 
la. 2924 27th ‘Ave., So., “Minneapolis, “Minn, 
Drake Relays cpa llc chan : an 50, 51 oe 5 = oe al A & eee ag ag : 
Paul Morrison, Publicity Director, Drake University, aa a. Sp eee 
Des Moines, lowa Sporeilt, 3, - “"Spot-Bilt” baseball shoes 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. - 64 Ss ubber 3, 8 Pro-Keds”’ basketball and 
500 Fifth Ave., New ‘York 36, N. Y. 
nights Eastman Kodak Co. . casa iwenesieca- a CLOTHING % & LETTERING 
Rochester 4, New York =< {FO 3 [} Catalog ee . 
Hodg I : i Ir it warm-up jackets, parkas, 
Fair-Play Scoreboards _..- 4 oe ¥ c lovers 
, P. O, Box 359, Des ‘Moines, lowa os ag Textile Mills, 7” Magic Fleece” socks 
r. 7) 4, 
c-Hamilton Trampolin Co... stititi—CS f Sand Knitting Mills [) Catalog 
Fenne po 86 a g 
3200 S. Zuni St., Englewood, Colo. Man, ol oo VEE: 
ric LJ! ll catalog 
Florida State University Football Clinic _ 90 Withee Mion Ce Inc., 68, LJ) Ir ition “Wigwam” socks 
Perry Moss, Football Coach, Provide State Univ., Wilton Mig. Co., 74, U Catalog 
— | Tallahassee a 
, or. SUPPLIES 
Georgia Marble Co. nano Seatinniaiincimenieen ee 60 Bike Web Co., 13, 21, tion Bi ke’ spray-on tape re- 
——— Tate, Georgia 97, Cj] shoe 1b athletic s LJ ball 
! : 4 ale ij N tic supporter 
— Giese, Warren - ll onnecticut Bandage Millis (0 Informatior No 1c Pn. ° band 
: University “of “South Carolina, “Columbia, S. C. _ Sl, &B 7 - : — 
Horn ro., Wm. H., 70 C) Inf hing . 
Greenwich Publishers, Inc. - 664 - _-~ lua braces, ank 
LS 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, Bw. YY. — + jaan, 43 CJ in n su; a. oO, tapes; [J 
Gymnastic Supply Co. 83 : indages; Tee sports 
AING 250 W. 6th St... San Pedro, Calif. Pfanstiehl Laboratories 0 \'Prutabs." See coupon in 
1c., shy t 
Hillerich & eats, ye ge 75 | Rich & Co., 88, 1 n ‘Salcolan” 
Vinzer St., Louisville, Ky. 
00L GYMNASIUM & FIE 
mee Chemie Ce. at 1 1} Aalco Mfg. Co., 84 o FIELD EQUIPMENT 
—— St. Joseph, ‘Missouri Billard ‘Barbell: Co., CJ Inforr nation barbells 
dais Hodgman Rubber Co. __. Eee 71 . ’ 
paches Framingham, Massachusetts . Co., 85, F Co siti nates 
zation Hood Rubber Co. EN ee 16, 17 1it-Play Scoreboards, 72, 0 catalog 27A; ( Footbali 
9-7 Watertown, Massachusetts Fenner-Hamilton Trampolin Oc rmation on “GymMaster’’ 
Horn & Bro., Wm. H. _._._-- SE = : sf on ees , 
451 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Penna. orgia Marble Co., 60, Whi — information plus 5 
: » xymnastic Supply Co., 83, [] Cataloc als 
LSU Huntington Laboratories, Inc. - — 61 Jayfro Athletic Supply Co., oj Catalog 
&rCU Huntington, Indiana 84, 
, ‘ K. & P. Athletic Co., 62, “] Name of n est deal 
ech. Ivory IN NOI cities ecaecancelageii -------—---- Cover 4 ManMaker Football Machines, = or el ation changing slede: 
\&M Peabody, Massachusetts ery . CL} intern nation pop-up dummy 
Master Lock Co., 33 [j Brochure 
Jayfro Athletic Suppl PSOE oe er een 84.1 \cdart Prod : - 
P. O. Bee 1005 Dept, C, New London, Conn. Fred, 55. oe me. > Catatey 
.&M Johnson & Johnson ____.48, 44, 45, 46 | Monroe Seating Co., 76, 0 aaemation pre-cast concrete grand- 
s 
«Cl New Brunswick, “New Jersey Naden Industries, 71, : A ior bulletin 1A 
K. & P. Athletic Co. a 62 pat Sporis Co., 80, taloc 
sa — sasneoens- “ a Stopwatch Co., 89, xti 
1115 Jerome St., Midland, Mich. Nissen Temapalians eo 4 Fy] See late OS Lepwath yepaies 
ivlor Linen Thread Co., Inc 82 econo Fabricators, Inc., 59, C] ome 7. and sample “P-F Adjusta- 
-dileneaertaar rae aga a are mie ar ace d 
418 Grand ‘St., Paterson a ee A a Aids Co., Inc., The a) Playmaster coaching aids; [J Record- 
3 “Hall of Fame” displ ; 
rcu weeps Co, The ga - 49 ‘posters and charts; oe 
, 4861 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio King. magnetic scoreboard; OO Spot 
ManMaker Football Machines ----- 15 eee oe ment Co., 89 awards, trophies, and — 
MEx Dewey Brown, Box 68, Thrall, Texas Riddell, Inc., John T., ce nfo! tion “Riddell” double bar face 
‘ Cover 3. x 
[E % Master Lock Co. eee vidiakal 7 33 Rosem¢ in Tractor Equipment ive literature 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
= Med Seedncte, Inc. Bred 55 Travelrain Power Sprinkler power sprinklers 
Potomac & DeKalb Sts., St. “Louis, Mo. they ‘Laundry Machinery, 83, [Jj Information ‘Troy Laundrite” equip- 
ment 
Texas Michigan State Football Coaches Clinic __ a 91 Universal Bleacher Co., 4, Catalog 
Continuing Education Service, Michigan State ‘University Vibra-Whirl & Co., 76, ] Information on blocking sleds 
——_ East Lansing, Mich York Barbell Co., 69, C) Catalog. See listing under “‘Books” 
JRNAL 











RECONDITIONERS 





Ivory Syste Inc., Cover 4, [} Add name to “Observer” list 

Raleigh Reconditioners, 77, Lj Information “‘Raleigh’’ reconditioning 
1 Co., 1, Information ‘Trophy gym floor finish 
atories, | Information ‘‘Seal-O-San” floor finis 








BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 








=h & Bradsby Co., 75, oO Ao color catalog “‘Louisville Slugger 
ats" 
SWIMMING SUPPLIES 
ican Playground Device 0 Literature on “American” diving board 
¢ 1 Pool Supply Co., 66, 0 Catalog D 
GOLF EQUIPMENT 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 75, _] Full color catalog ‘’Grand Slam” go 
clubs 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
Kodak Co., 65, C) Bulletin V3-21 
TURF PRODUCTS 
t Products Corp., 67, [) Booklet “Improving Athletic Field Turf 
grass” 
NETS 
Linen Thread Co., Inc., (0 Information 
82, cible’’ Nets 
RUBBER BALLS 


See insert 


West P 


“Gold Medal” and “Invin 


Athletic 


See insert 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


& Rubber (J Free copy Vincent 
Corp., 64 ‘How to Play Winning 


FILM PROCESSING 
( Price list 


FILMS 


(J Film “Fundamental Football Drills,’ 
$40.00 black and white rounds “$75.00 





Richards’ book, 


Tennis” 


Picture 





color and sound. Enclose money when 
ordering 

Hood Rubber Co., 16, 17, [] Basketball movie availabie. See dealer 
for booking 

Jissen Trampoline Co., 41, 16mm film ‘‘Whatever Goes Ux 1vail 
able. See coupon advertisement 

ATHLETIC EVENTS 
tke Relays, 50, 51, (0 Information 


COACHING SCHOOLS 


(For information check square before school) 

[j All-American Coaching Clinic, 90, 

Florida State University Football Clinic, 90, 
yan State Football Coaches Clinic, 91, 
ppi Assn. of Coaches Coaching School, 
este orn University Football Coaching Cl ini c. 92, 
System of Higher Education, 91, 
f ao 











ches Assn. Coaching School, 92, 
State l ersity Coaching School, 92, 
ood Ba ssketball Coaching School, 92, 


NEW ITEMS 


Audio Equipment Co ic [) Information ‘’Porta-Chief portable 
79, voice system 
Chapman-Thorne, 79 [] Information yardage meter 
Industrial Television, 78 { | Information transistorized power mega 
phone 
Kiefer & Co., Adolf 79 Information “Duraflex Aluminum Diving 
Board” 
The, 79 [_} Catalog 
Red, 79 [] Information "SaVaShu" toe plate 
; oline ¢ 78 See listing under ‘’Films” 
Post Mig. Co. 78, j Information ‘‘Postliner’’ headguard 





78 | Catalog 
_] Information 
| Information 


BOOKS 
(Enclose money where required) 
rises, 83, ‘Organization and Administrati on of 
the High School Varsity Club,’’ $1.50 
0 Locker Room Slogans, $1.50 
regarding submission of 


Sand Knitting 
Stahley Co., S 
West Point Pre 


“Stahley Defensive Trainer’ 
“PM Model Aerifier 





shers, Inc WJ Imormaren 


manuscripts 
ee advertisement for list of books for 


Greenwich Publi 


@ 


66, 
Ronald Press Co., 1 


sale 

U.S. Naval Institute, 82, ] shame pionship Wrestling,” Cliff Keen, 
Charlie Speidel, and Ray Swartz, $4.50 

York Barbell Co., 69, ] “Better Athletes Through Weight 
Training,” Bob Hoffman, $5.00 

This coupon not good after May 31. 

Coupon will not be honored unless position is stated. 





POSITION 


STATE 











Mississippi Assn. of Coaches Coaching School 9] 
Sammy Bartling, Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 
Monroe Seating Co. __ 16 
810 Ww. “Front St., Monroe, Mich, 
Naden Industries ——— 7 
Webster City, lowa } 
National Sports Co. ; 80 | 
364 N. Marquette St., Fond du Lac, Wisc. ; 
National Stopwatch Co. 89 
80514 Locust St. “Des Moines 9, lowa 
Nissen Trampoline Co. , 4] 
200 A Avenue, N. W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Northwestern University Football Coaching Clinic 92 | 
Stuart K. Holcomb, Ath. Dir., Northwestern Univ., i 
Evanston, Ill, i 
Ocean Pool Supply Co. , : 66 
155 W. 23 St., New York 1, N. Y. | 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 9] 
Arthur A. Esslinger, Dean, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore, 
Pennsylvania Athletic Prod., Div. of the 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 5, 6 | 
Box 951, Akron, Ohio 
Pfanstiehl Laboratories, Inc. - 72 | 
104 W. Lakeview Ave., Waukegan, Ill, | 
Pocono Fabricators, Inc. ___ 59 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Program Aids Co.. Inc., The __. 62 
550 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
Protection Equipment Co. 89 
100 Fernwood Ave., Rochester 21, N. Y. 
Raleigh Reconditioners 7] 
44 Columbus Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. Cover 
2300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Rich & Co. q : 88 
P, O. Box 18536, Houston, Texas 
Riddell, Inc., John T. Cover 3 
1259 N. Wood St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
Rockford Textile Mills, Inc. { 
McMinnville, Tennessee 
Ronald Press Co. 18 
15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Roseman Tractor Equipment Co. 86 
2613 Crawford Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Sand Knitting Mills Corp. #4 | 
Berlin, Wisconsin 
Spalding & Bros., Inc., A. G. 19 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 
Spalding Free Clinic 92 
Haskell Cohen, Room 8022, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. i 
Spanjian 87 
P.O. Box 3111, Pasadena, Calif. 
Spot-Bilt 
160 Munroe St., Cambridge, Mass. i 
Texas High School Coaches Assn. Coaching School 92 
L. W. McConachie, Perry Brooks Bidg., Austin, Texas 
Travelrain Power Sprinkler Co. 62 
362 N. Canon Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Troy Laundry Machinery — i 
Div. of American Machine and Metals, Inc. 83 
East Moline, Illinois 
United States Naval Institute 82 
Annapolis, Maryland 
U.S. Rubber Co. 63, 86 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Universal Bleacher Co. © { 
Champaign, Illinois 
Utah State University Coaching School 92 
Director of Athletics, Utah State University, Logan, Utah 
Vibra-Whirl & Co. > 76 
P. O. Box 966, Panhandle, Texas 
Voit Rubber Corp. 23, 24, 25, 20 
1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

West Point Products Corp. 67 
West Point, Pennsylvania 
Wigwam Mills, Inc. 68 
1321 N. 14th St., Sheboygan, Wisc. 

Wildwood Basketball Coaching School % 
Bill Esher, 5605 Seaview Ave., Wildwood Crest, N. J. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. , 

2233 West St., River Grove, Iil. 

Wilton Mfg. Co. r mY 
Ware, Massachusetts | 

# 


York Barbell Co. 


York, Pennsylvania 
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from the originators of 


TUBULAR BAR GUARDS 


KRA-LITE BD-9 


DOUBLE 
BAR 


the STRONGEST...SAFEST BAR YOU CAN BUY! 


The new one-piece RIDDELL BD-9 offers you maximum protection for 












mouth, nose and jaw—in lightweight .. . tough KRA-LITE plastic, 
proved indestructible over many seasons of rugged wear under all 
weather conditions. 


The patented tubular construction is designed to absorb 
impact of shock on a small surface area—providing absolute 
protection without the danger of breakage. 


Like all RIDDELL bar guards, the BD-9 mounts safely 
and simply outside the helmet, permits full vision and 
is easy to attach or remove. 


SEE YOUR RIDDELL DEALER 





*U.S. Patent No. 2,785,406 


1269 N. Wood Street *© Chicago 22, Illinois 
oncore P OR ATE DO 





RY SYSTEM LEAD 





IN RECONDITIONING ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
of 


IVOR-SAN 


Offers positive protection 
against athlete's foot in shoes 
and locker room 


DAWHIDE 


Longest wearing and toughest 
lacing material ever made for 
athletic shoes 


AMERICA’S OLDES! 
RECONDITIONERS © 


nANVORY SYSTEM ix 











Take advantage of IVORY SYSTEM'S superior equipment, 
experienced personnel, fast, dependable service, and com: 
plete insurance protection. Join the thousands of schools, 
colleges, athletic clubs, and industrial recreational organiza- 
tions which profit from dealing with the acknowledged 


leader of reconditioning all types of sports equipment. 





Write us for advice on how fo stretch your 
sports equipment budget. 


and LARGEST 


f ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
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